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January  1st  of  each  year  and  should  be  paid  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker,  f.r.e.s.,  City  and  County 
Museum,  Lincoln,  who  will  send  receipts. 

The  minimum  Subscription  is  5/-,  payable  in  advance. 
The  payment  of  one  sum  of  £5  constitutes  a  life  member. 

TRANSACTIONS. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  much  information  regarding  the 
Natural  History  of  Lincolnshire  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
recorders,  should  be  published  as  soon  as  funds  permit.  It  is 
hoped  that,  to  avoid  the  raising  of  the  Subscription,  members 
may  be  disposed  to  contribute  to  the  Publication  Fund,  which 
will  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  amount 
at  present  available. 

A  very  limited  stock  of  complete  Sets — 8  Vols. — is  still 
available.  A  special  offer  of  such  Sets  is  made  to  members  at 
£%  6s.  Od.  per  Set  unbound. 

Some  back  numbers  may  be  had  at  2/-  each. 
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OBJECTS  AND  RULES. 


The  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  was  formed  to 
promote  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  fauna,  flora,  and 
physical  features  of  the  county,  to  bring  together  workers 
interested  in  the  same  pursuits,  to  increase  the  interest  in,  and 
study  of,  every  branch  of  Natural  History. 

Field  Meetings  are  held  four  or  more  times  a  year. 
There  is  also  one  annual  general  meeting  held  at  Lincoln,  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Society,  and  for  the 
President’s  address. 

At  ordinary  Field  Meetings,  when  the  Union  is  not  enter¬ 
tained,  members  may  introduce  two  friends,  not  more,  except 
by  the  President’s  consent. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  members  of 
the  Union  should  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  nomination 
papers.  A  new  Member  requires  to  be  proposed  and  seconded 
and  the  paper  must  be  counter-signed  by  the  President  or  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Union. 

Correspondence  with  respect  to  Field  or  Sectional 
Meetings  and  organisation  generally  should  be  addressed  to 
F.  T.  Baker,  City  and  County  Museum,  Lincoln. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  members  will  interest  themselves  in 
the  work  of  the  Union,  especially  by  obtaining  new  members 
and  communicating  with  the  Sectional  Officers  respecting  new 
records,  etc. 

New  Members. — Members  can  greatly  assist  the  Union 
by  forwarding  to  the  Secretary,  the  names  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  they  think  at  all  likely  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Union. 

Resignation. — Any  person  wishing  to  withdraw  from 
membership  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Secretary; 
such  person  will  be  liable  for  the  current  year’s  subscription 
and  any  arrears  that  may  be  owing. 
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Delivered  at  Lincoln,  November  23rd,  1935, 

BY 

J.  C.  Wallace,  m.c. 


When  you  appointed  me  as  your  President  a  year  ago  I 
thanked  you  in  a  few  words,  and  remarked  that  you  expected 
a  speech  not  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end  of  my  year  of 
office.  That  year  is  now  over.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
occupied  the  position,  and  I  again  thank  you  for  the  honour. 

Now  the  privilege  of,  or  perhaps  the  penalty  for, 
accepting  the  office  of  President,  is  that  of  giving  an  address 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  when  I  accepted  office  I  did  not 
then  regard  that  as  a  very  serious  matter,  although  I  believe  it 
is  one  which  deters  many  worthy  members  of  the  Union  from 
accepting  the  honour. 

I  have  recently  been  looking  through  the  Transactions  for 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  and  I  find  that  almost  all  the 
previous  addresses  have  been  on  some  definite  natural  history 
subject,  and  many  of  them  have  dealt  with  actual  research 
work  carried  out  by  the  member  concerned.  Most  of  your 
Presidents  have  been  specialists  in  some  particular  branch  of 
natural  history,  and  have  made  a  special  study  of  it,  as  applied 
to  Lincolnshire.  Your  last  President,  Mr.  Smith,  broke  away 
somewhat  from  precedent,  when  he  gave  you  an  address  on 
the  history  of  the  Union  since  its  formation,  but  he  also  was  a 
specialist,  and  could  have  given  you,  had  he  wished,  a  learned 
'  address  on  his  own  particular  subject. 

What  then  can  one  who  is  no  specialist  in  any  branch  of 
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local  natural  history  find  to  talk  about  ?  Politicians  possess 
the  art  of  talking  a  lot  and  saying  nothing,  but  he  would 
indeed  be  a  clever  man  who,  knowing  little,  could  talk  about 
nature  without  exposing  his  ignorance.  Students  of  nature 
are  not  prone  to  boasting  of  their  knowledge — rather  do  they 
belittle  the  knowledge  they  do  possess,  for  no  one  can  be  a 
student  of  nature  without  being  impressed  by  the  vastness  of 
the  subject,  and  realising  how  little  he  can  ever  know,  of  this 
great  complexity  we  call  Nature;  and  what  is  more,  of  the 
unfathomable  power  behind  it. 

Interest  in  nature  is  confined  to  the  comparatively  few, 
and  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  remarkable,  that  any  one  living 
in  the  midst  of  phenomena,  far  more  thrilling  than  an  Edgar 
Wallace  novel,  should  pay  so  little  attention  to,  or  know  so 
little  about  them.  The  plant  world  alone  is  full  of  undiscovered 
phenomena  awaiting  solution,  perhaps  by  the  biologist  rather 
than  by  the  systematist ;  and  I  would  suggest,  if  we  are 
to  secure  the  interest  of  the  average  person,  it  should  be  done 
from  the  biological  standpoint,  i.e.  that  the  plant  world  should 
be  regarded  as  a  living  and  vital  world,  and  not  only  as 
material  to  classify. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  present  time  is  to  get  away 
from  nature  and  natural  surroundings.  There  is  an  increasing 
inclination  to  look  down  on  rural  life  and  rural  conditions,  and 
this  attitude  is  not  unknown  even  amongst  the  so-called  edu¬ 
cated  classes.  One  of  our  greatest  problems,  and  one  in  which 
I  am,  personally,  particularly  interested,  is  the  retention  of  the 
people  in  rural  areas.  It  is  not,  however,  a  problem  for 
discussion  here,  except  to  say  that  a  growing  and  wider  interest 
in  natural  history  may  be  a  help  towards  a  solution. 

Much  may  perhaps  be  done  by  widening  our  system  of 
education,  or  perhaps  by  placing  it  on  an  entirely  new  basis. 
There  are  those  who  advocate  that  simple  general  science 
should  be  the  basis  of  all  education.  Much,  of  course,  depends 
upon  what  one  regards  as  education,  whether  it  should  be  the 
turning  out  of  a  youth  with  a  properly  developed  brain,  or  one 
with  a  smattering  of  many  things,  but  lacking  the  power  to 
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further  his  and  her  education  themselves.  A  debatable  point  is 
whether  natural  science  is  as  suitable  a  subject  for  developing 
the  young  brain  as,  for  instance,  mathematics.  I  believe  it 
could  be  made  so,  if  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
the  reasoning  powers,  and  from  what  I  have  to  say  later  it  will 
be  apparent  that  natural  history  can  be  used  as  a  means  of 
developing  not  only  the  reasoning  powers,  but  the  imagination 
as  well. 

However,  as  a  Society,  we  are  rather  more  concerned 
with  encouraging  the  interest  of  older  people  in  natural  history 
than  in  dealing  with  the  education  of  the  young. 

How  do  the  majority  of  people  to-day  look  upon  plants  ? 
I  suppose  almost  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility.  It 
may  be  said,  therefore,  that  we  have  not  progressed  so  very 
far  from  the  very  earliest  ages,  when  primitive  man  divided  the 
world  into  what  he  could  or  could  not  eat ;  (and  may  I  refer 
briefly  to  the  development  of  plant  study  since  early  times, 
because  it  has  some  bearing  upon  what  I  say  later).  The  next 
stage  considered  by  earlier  man,  still  utilitarian,  was  the  study 
of  plants  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  effect  upon  bodily 
health,  and  the  ancient  apothecaries  depended  entirely  upon 
plants,  or  upon  plant  extracts,  as  remedies  for  the  various  ills 
from  which  mankind  suffered.  In  ancient  Greece  there  was  a 
special  guild  for  the  study  of  plants  from  the  medicinal  stand¬ 
point.  In  those  early  days,  the  belief  existed,  as  it  still  exists 
to-day,  that  everything  was  created  for  the  sake  of  mankind  ; 
and  coupled  with  this  was  also  the  belief  that  in  every  plant, 
were  mysterious  hidden  forces,  which  conduced  either  to  the 
welfare  or  injury  of  the  human  race.  The  resemblance  of 
leaves,  flowers  or  fruits  to  certain  organs  of  the  body  was 
thought  to  be  an  indication  of  how  that  particular  part  of  the 
plant  would  affect  the  human  constitution.  Thus,  diseases  of 
the  liver  were  thought  to  be  cured  by  the  use  of  leaves  of  a 
shape  similar  to  that  organ,  heart  diseases  by  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  so  on. 

It  was  not  until,  I  believe,  about  the  sixteenth  century 
that  any  particular  attention  was  paid  to  structural  differences. 
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and  then  arose  a  phase  of  applying  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
names  to  plants,  many  of  which  must  have  been  quite  distinct 
from  the  plants  so  named  by  these  ancient  peoples.  Chaos 
existed  until  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  who  may  be  called  the 
father  of  systematic  botany,  for  he  it  was  who  showed  the 
relationship  between  plants  of  the  same  species,  and  how  such 
species  could  be  distinguished  by  concise  descriptions.  Lin- 
naean  botany  became  the  study  not  only  of  scientists,  but  of 
many  laymen,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  recommended  to 
ladies  as  a  harmless  pastime,  not  overtaxing  to  the  mind, 

Pari  passu  with  this  enthusiasm  for  systematic  botany, 
there  arose  a  small  school  of  natural  philosophers,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  study  plants  from  their  metamorphosis,  or  life- 
histories.  For  instance,  much  thought  was  devoted  to  an 
attempt  to  explain  leaf  metamorphosis  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  shape,  etc.,  of  the  leaf  as  the 
plant  grows  from  a  small  seedling  to  a  tall  flowering  plant ; 
and  exceedingly  ingenious  were  some  of  the  theories  put  for¬ 
ward.  The  great  German  philosopher,  Goethe,  devoted  much 
thought  to  the  problem  of  plant  metamorphosis.  He  concluded 
that  a  plant  was  built  up  gradually  from  a  fundamental  organ 
— the  leaf.  He  explained  the  seed  leaves  as  the  lowest  in  the 
evolutionary  scale.  Higher  up  came  the  foliage  leaves  of  green 
colour.  “  They  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  development 
and  refinement,  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  light  and 
air  ”,  and  then  the  brightly  coloured  leaves  of  the  corolla, 
“  filled  with  purer  and  more  subtle  juices”.  “These  juices 
are  in  some  manner  filtered  in  the  lower  leaves  and  in  the 
vessels  of  the  lower  regions  of  the  stem,  and  so  reach  the  upper 
stories,  in  a  more  refined  condition,  a  more  refined  sap  giving 
rise  to  softer  and  more  delicate  tissues”,  and  then  he  goes  on 
to  refer  to  the  seeds  “  developed  from  the  tip  of  the  stem”. 
Thus  the  plant  in  six  stages  reaches  perfection.  “  It  is  built 
up  of  leaves,  the  intrinsic  identity  of  which  cannot  be  doubted, 
although  they  assume  extremely  various  shapes,  corresponding 
to  the  six  strides  towards  perfection”. 

As  Kerner  puts  it  “  he  sought  to  reduce  to  one  single 
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universal  principle,  all  the  multifarious  phenomena  of  the 
glorious  garden  of  the  world 

Although  Goethe,  in  his  philosophy  of  the  modified  leaf, 
was  probably  not  so  very  far  off  the  mark,  the  ramblings  of  his 
comperes  became  nothing  short  of  fantastic.  Listen  to  them — 
“A  plant  is  a  magnetic  needle,  attracted  towards  the  light, 
from  the  earth  into  the  air.  It  is  a  galvanic  bubble,  and  as 
such  is  earth,  water  and  air.  The  plant  bubble  possesses  two 
opposite  extremities,  a  single  terrestrial  end,  and  a  dual  aerial 
end,  and  so  plants  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  organisms 
which  manifest  a  continual  struggle  to  become  earth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  air  on  the  other — unmixed  metal  at  one  end  and 
dual  air  at  the  other 

From  the  study  of  metamorphosis,  however,  it  was  soon 
realised,  that  every  living  thing,  went  through  a  transformation 
within  certain  definite  lines.  This  led  to  the  study  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  leaves,  roots,  stems,  etc,,  and  finally  to  that 
of  the  elementary  structures  of  which  plants  are  composed. 
Then,  fortunately,  came  the  discovery  of  the  cell,  and  more 
particularly,  of  its  protoplasmic  contents,  which  lifted  the 
whole  study  of  botany  on  to  a  different  plane.  That  the  cell 
membrane  was  not  the  primary  product,  hitherto  regarded  as 
such,  but  the  product  of  the  cell  contents,  completely  changed 
the  former  conception  of  the  plant  world,  and  brought  it  into 
the  realm  of  things  vital  and  living.  That  the  animal  is  an 
organism  of  the  greatest  complexity,  controlled  by  vital  forces 
of  which  even  to-day  we  know  little,  is  generally  acknowledged, 
but  to  many,  even  to-day,  the  conception  of  the  plant  world  as 
equally  vital  and  complex,  is  something  new.  Yet  generally 
speaking,  we  shall  find  that  the  phenomena  of  the  animal 
kingdom  all  have  their  counterpart  in  the  plant  world. 

But  to  the  majority  what  is  the  plant  world — 

“  The  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim 
A  Yellow  Primrose  was  to  him, 
and  it  was  nothing  more  ”. — 

probably  expresses  the  attitude,  not  only  of  the  man  in  the 
street,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  but  frequently  of  those 
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who  display  something  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  plant 
life,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  are  interested  in  the 
names  of  the  plants  they  find.  I  am  aware  that  one  of  the 
objects  of,  for  instance,  this  Society,  is  the  recording  of  all  the 
species  found  in  Lincolnshire,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  thrill 
which  the  disciple  of  Linnaeus  experiences  as  he  gazes  upon  a 
rare  plant.  I  am  conscious  also  of  the  pleasure  with  which 
one  gazes  upon  even  the  common  flowers,  at  least  when  first 
observed  in  any  particular  season.  But  is  not  such  pleasure 
frequently  derived  from  much  the  same  stimulus  that  prompts 
a  comparatively  few  people  to  make  collections  of  stamps  or 
pottery,  or  sometimes  books,  which  they  never  open  and  have 
never  read  ? 

I  have  already  said  that  the  interest  taken  in  natural 
history  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  few.  And  why?  Is  it 
because  our  method  of  presenting  it  is  such  that  it  is  regarded 
as  a  somewhat  boring  and  dry  subject,  at  any  rate  in  the  case 
of  the  plant  world.  I  can  remember  my  first  real  introduction 
to  the  study  of  botany.  Tremendous  stress  was  laid  on  the 
names  used  to  describe  the  parts  of  a  plant.  I  believe  it  was 
the  second  lecture,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  blackboard 
drawings  of  leaves  of  different  shapes,  and  several  pages  of  my 
notebook  were  filled  with  nothing  but  words  such  as  lanceolate, 
ovate,  cuneate,  obovate,  cordate,  reniform,  orbicular,  and  so 
on,  ad  infinitum.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  a  knowledge  of 
such  terms  is  ultimately  essential  to  the  student  of  botany,  but 
if  natural  history  is  to  become  the  interest  of  the  many,  and  not 
only  of  the  scientific  or  a  comparatively  few  laymen,  is  not 
some'other  method  of  approach  necessary  ? 

Let  me  take  the  subject  of  the  plant  world.  Could  not  we 
start  off  with  the  plant  as  a  living  thing,  and  show  the  plant 
world  as  a  world  of  vital  phenomena  in  which  every  factor  is 
of  significance  ?  A  purely  descriptive  botany  does  not  after  all 
lead  us  very  far.  Would  it  not  be  far  more  attractive  to  study 
the  reasons  for  differences  of  structure,  and  although  we  may 
never  fathom  the  real  truth,  that  of  life  itself,  we  may  at  any 
rate  approach  it  ? 
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What  do  we,  as  students  of  natural  history,  know  of  our 
own  British  flora,  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  which  must  be 
taking  place  almost  under  our  very  eyes  ?  Take  for  instance 
the  flower.  We  know  it  consists  of  various  parts,  and  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  flower  is  the  production  of  seeds.  But 
what  do  we  know  of  the  various  processes  which  take  place  to 
ensure  pollination  and  fertilisation  ?  Some  of  the  more  striking 
phenomena  are  well  known,  as  for  instance  that  of  the  common 
Fig,  (and  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  elaborate  this  phenome¬ 
non  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean)  where  the  female  fig 
wasp  enters  the  orifice  of  the  inflorescence  and  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  female  flowers.  Certain  of  these  now  become  galls,  from 
which  the  young  wasps  emerge  when  mature.  These  young 
wasps  make  their  way  to  the  open  air,  and  as  they  do  so,  come 
in  contact  with  the  male  flowers  and  so  get  dusted  with  pollen. 
They  then  travel  to  a  younger  inflorescence,  which  they  enter. 
Here  they  proceed  with  the  operation  of  egg-laying  in  the 
female  flowers.  The  normal  female  flowers  are  provided  with 
long  styles,  hence  the  wasp  is  unable  to  reach  the  ovules  with 
its  ovipositor,  and  the  egg  is  deposited  in  the  style  in  a  position 
unfavourable  to  its  development.  The  gall  flowers  have,  how¬ 
ever,  short  styles,  so  that  the  egg  can  be  deposited  in  a  favour¬ 
able  position.  Further,  the  stigmas  of  these  flowers  are 
abortive,  and  any  pollen  which  may  adhere  to  them  fails  to 
germinate. 

Then  there  is  also  the  case  of  the  Common  Arum,  or 
Cackoo  Pint,  which  by  means  of  its  offensive  odour,  attracts 
to  it  small  insects  which  normally  live  in  decaying  animal 
matter.  These  find  their  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  spathe, 
where  they  are  supposed  to  find  some  food  from  the  succulent 
cells  of  the  interior.  Their  egress  is  prevented  for  the  time 
being  by  the  stiff,  downward  pointing  bristles  situated  on  the 
spadix  at  the  constriction  of  the  spathe.  The  female  flowers 
are  situated  towards  the  base  of  the  spadix,  the  male  flowers  a 
little  higher.  The  female  flowers  become  receptive  in  advance 
of  the  dehiscence  of  the  anthers,  and  are  therefore  fertilised  by 
the  pollen  of  another  flower,  carried  there  on  the  insects 
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already  imprisoned  in  the  spathe.  Once  the  female  flowers 
have  been  fertilised,  the  anthers  of  the  male  flowers  open,  and 
the  insects  then  become  covered  with  fresh  pollen.  Immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards,  the  bristles  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
the  egress  of  the  insects,  wither  up.  The  insects  then  proceed 
to  another  flower,  where  the  same  process  is  repeated. 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  equally  interesting  phenomena, 
some  simpler,  some  more  complex,  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  British  flower,  but  we  do  not  make  any  particular  study 
of  them.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  every  variation  in 
the  shape  or  structure  of  each  petal,  stamen  or  stigma,  or  in 
fact  of  any  part  of  the  plant,  is  for  some  particular  purpose,, 
and  I  can  imagine  no  more  interesting  study  than  that  of 
investigating  the  reasons  for  these  variations. 

I  have  mentioned  stamens.  Why  the  great  variation  in 
the  filament,  and  in  the  anthers  themselves  ?  Why  are  the 
anthers  in  the  tulip  united  to  the  filament  with  a  joint  so  deli¬ 
cate  that  the  slightest  breath  of  wind  sets  them  in  motion  ? 
Why  the  various  methods  of  dehiscence  of  the  pollen  sacs  ? 
Why  is  the  pollen  held  in  some  cases  in  a  small  cup,  and  in 
others  is  the  opening  so  very  small  ?  In  the  Nettle  the  pollen 
is  forcibly  expelled  by  the  uncoiling  of  the  spring-like  coil  of 
the  filament.  In  other  plants  it  may  be  stored  in  various  parts 
of  the  flower,  as  in  the  Pea,  where  the  liberated  pollen  is 
deposited  in  the  hollow  of  the  keel.  In  Compositae  it  is  stored 
on  the  styles  but  not  on  the  receptive  portion  of  the  stigma. 
It  is  easy  to  answer  that  these  variations  are  generally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  visits  of  insects  to  the  flowers,  but  the  exact 
correlation  is  not  always  understood. 

Then  take  the  question  of  the  pollen.  The  pollen  of  most 
plants  is  easily  destroyed  by  wet,  and  the  methods  adopted  by 
plants  to  keep  it  dry  are  as  various  and  as  interesting  as  the 
plants  themselves.  Plants  which  flower  in  the  rainless  seasons 
in  tropical  countries  take  no  such  steps,  but  in  the  temperate 
regions  some  steps  are  necessary.  The  flowers  of  the  heather 
are  bell-shaped  and  hang  down,  because  not  only  are  the 
plants  covered  with  heavy  dew  in  the  morning,  but  mists 
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during  the  day  are  not  infrequent. 

Where  no  particular  steps  are  taken  in  the  flower  itself, 
the  flower  may  be  so  placed  as  to  be  protected  by  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  Balsam  or  the  Lime  tree.  The  flowers  of  the  former 
are  produced  in  the  leaf  axils,  and  are  at  first  above  the  young 
leaves.  But  as  the  leaves  expand,  the  stem  of  the  flower 
bends  downwards  until  it  is  beneath  the  lamina  of  the  leaf, 
and  is  actually  kept  in  that  position  by  the  lobe  of  the  leaf 
itself. 

In  those  flowers  in  which  no  special  formation  is  provided 
to  protect  the  pollen,  as  in  Eschscholtzia,  which  when  open 
is  quite  flat,  so  that  the  organs  of  the  flower  are  completely 
exposed,  the  flowers  close  up  temporarily  on  the  approach  of 
rain,  as  of  course  they  do  at  night  to  prevent  the  deposition  of 
dew.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  Crocus  opens  and  closes  is 
also  remarkable.  In  Herb  Robert  the  flower  itself  bends  over 
at  night  time,  raising  its  head  again  the  following  morning. 

Then,  if  time  permitted,  we  might  refer  to  the  study  of 
the  various  methods  adopted  by  plants  to  ensure  the  dispersal 
of  the  pollen,  the  various  ways  by  which  self-fertilisation  is 
prevented,  and  then  in  many  cases  if  no  insects  arrive,  the 
changing  of  the  position  of  the  stamens  or  the  style,  so  that 
self-fertilisation  may  take  place,  thus  ensuring  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  species. 

Some  of  the  more  striking  cases  of  pollen  dispersal  are 
well  known,  and  perhaps  a  classic  instance  is  that  of  Vallis- 
neria,  an  aquatic  plant  of  Southern  Europe.  Here  the  male 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  near  to  the  bed  of  the  lake, 
whereas  the  females  are  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  At  the 
proper  time  the  male  flowers  become  detached,  ascend  to  the 
surface,  but  at  first  remain  closed  and  globular.  Here  they 
are  carried  by  wind  or  current  some  little  way  from  the  parent 
plant.  In  due  course  they  open  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
enlarged  stigmas  of  the  female  flowers  of  other  plants  of  the 
same  species. 

The  dispersion  of  pollen  by  wind,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Elm,  the  Hazel,  the  Yew,  etc.,  may  be  more  ancient  than  dis- 
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persal  by  insects,  but  it  presents  to  us  many  interesting  studies. 
Many  wind-pollinated  plants  have  monoecious  or  dioecious 
flowers,  and  a  few  are  hermaphrodite.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
cross-fertilisation  is  prevented  when  the  male  or  female  flowers 
are  on  separate  plants,  but  how  is  it  prevented  when  the  two 
sexes  are  on  the  same  plant  or  when  they  are  both  in  the  same 
flower  ? 

The  extraordinary  relationship  between  insects  and  flowers 
is  one  of  the  few  phenomena  of  the  plant  world  which  is 
general  knowledge,  but  after  all  very  little  is  known  about  it 
with  regard  to  the  ordinary  flowers  of  the  field.  The  whole 
subject  is  most  interesting  and  can  be  worked  up  in  a  most 
attractive  manner. 

Thus  the  insects  are  attracted  by  means  of  colour,  by 
means  of  scent,  by  the  provision  of  food  in  the  form  of  pollen 
or  of  nectar.  But  these  attractions  are  not  offered  until  the 
pollen  is  ripe  or  the  stigmas  receptive.  But  many  insects 
would  be  useless  in  effecting  pollination,  hence  flowers  take 
steps  to  prevent  unbidden  guests.  And  thus  by  observation 
we  may  discover  the  reason  for  the  variation  in  shape  of  every 
part  of  the  flower,  of  the  opening  and  closing  thereof,  and 
realise  that  even  small  hairs  in  the  entrance  or  within  the 
flower  play  their  particular  part.  And  we  can  go  on  to  consider 
the  reception  accorded  the  insect  in  the  flower,  the  numerous 
ways  in  which  pollen  is  transferred  to  its  body,  the  steps  taken 
to  prevent  self-fertilisation,  and  later,  in  many  flowers,  the  re¬ 
markable  ways  in  which  autogamy  or  self-pollination  is 
brought  about. 

All  this  is  very  general,  and  may  seem  to  lead  nowhere. 
But  one  of  my  objects  was  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  interest  in  natural  history,  and  had  time  been  available 
we  could  discuss  many  other  aspects  of  plant  life  of  equal 
interest  to  the  few  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  in  the  plant  world  alone  there  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  list  of  names,  and  if  it  is  realised  that  it  is  full  of  thrilling 
and  exciting  phenomena,  such  as  I  have  described,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  layman  in  the 
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study  thereof.  I  would  also  suggest  to  those  already  interested 
in  natural  history  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  discovered  in 
the  life  history  of  not  only  plants  but  animals,  and  there  can 
be  no  more  interesting  study  than  endeavouring  to  find  the 
causes  of  and  the  reasons  for  the  unlimited  variations  in  the 
plant  and  animal  worlds. 

THE  LARGER  HEMIPTERA  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A.  Roebuck,  n.d.a.,  f.r.e.s. 

The  Hemiptera  is  a  large,  interesting  and  very  important 
Order  of  insects.  Of  what  we  may  term  the  largest  species 
there  are  about  840  in  Britain  and  there  are  records  of  260  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  detailed  life  histories  of  very  few  species 
are  known  ;  in  fact,  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  earlier 
stages  and  general  habits  ;  even  their  distribution  is  most  in¬ 
adequately  recorded  The  group  offers  abundant  facilities  for 
study  to  all  who  wish  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  insect  life. 
The  notes  are  written  in  the  hope  that  interest  in  the  Order 
may  be  stimulated.  Mr.  G  W.  Mason  in  the  1912  Transac¬ 
tions  wrote — “  Mr.  Claude  Morley  and  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Elliott 
rushed  two  sweep-nets  through  Lincolnshire  with  remarkable 

success.  In  about  five  days  they  added  no  less  than . 

22  new  species  of  Blemiptera  .  Such  success  should 

induce  those  of  our  members  who  follow  no  definite  branch  of 
study  to  wotk  out  some  of  these  somewhat  neglected  Orders”. 
A  good  start  was  made  in  the  study  of  the  Order,  especially 
Heteroptera,  by  Mr.  J.  Eardley  Mason  of  Alford.  He  pub¬ 
lished  lists  in  the  Naturalist  in  1888,  1889,  1895  and  1898,  in 
all  of  some  166  species.  The  Rev.  A.  Thornley  did  good  work 
and  added  species  of  both  sub-orders  to  the  County  list.  For 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  Order  the  standard  works  are, 
“The  Hemiptera  Heteroptera  of  the  British  Islands”  by 
Edward  Saunders  (1892),  “  The  Hemiptera  Homoptera  of  the 
British  Islan  Is”  by  James  Edwards  (1896)  and  “A  Biology  of 
the  British  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  ”  by  E  A.  Butler  ({923). 
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Hemiptera. 

In  this  account  the  numbers  refer  to  the  Natural  History 
divisions  in  the  County.  The  dates  refer  to  first  records.  In 
a  few  cases  these  are  omitted  as  they  are  not  known  with 
certainty.  Where  initials  are  given  they  refer  to  the  following — 
A.  T.,  the  Rev.  A.  Thornley  ;  W.  W.  F.,  Canon  W.  W. 
Fowler;  E.  A.  W-P.,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe- Peacock  ; 
C.  M.,  Claude  Morley  ;  E.  A.  E.,  E.  A.  Elliott;  F.  M.  B., 
F.  M.  Burton  ;  G.  W.  M.,  G.  W.  Mason  ;  T.  V.  W.,  T.  V. 
Wollaston  ;  A.  R.,  A.  Roebuck  ;  L.  N.  U.  records  were 
presumably  obtained  at  meetings,  where  the  one  who  found  the 
insect  was  not  named.  In  other  cases  names  of  first  recorders 
are  given  in  full.  Where  no  name  or  initials  are  given  the 
record  was  made  by  J.  Eardley  Mason. 

SUB-ORDER  1.  HETEROPTERA. 

The  species  are  singularly  uniform  in  general  characters. 
There  are,  with  few  exceptions,  two  pairs  of  wings.  The  fore¬ 
wing  is  more  or  less  opaque  and  thickened  at  the  base  and 
transparent  and  membranous  at  the  apex.  The  hindwing  is 
wholly  transparent  and  membranous.  When  at  rest  the  wings 
are  folded  over  one  another  and  lie  flat  upon  the  insect’s  back. 
The  folded  wings  leave  a  well  defined  triangular  part  of  the 
back  showing.  This  is  the  scutellum  and  is  an  important 
character  in  diagnosis.  The  mouth  parts  are  modified  for 
piercing  and  sucking.  They  form  a  long  proboscis,  which, 
when  not  in  use,  lies  directed  backwards  beneath  the  body. 
Metamorphosis  is  incomplete.  From  the  egg  an  active  larva 
hatches.  Except  for  size  and  absence  of  wings  it  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  adult  in  form  and  habits.  The  adult  stage  is 
reached  after  a  succession  of  moults  and  without  any  quiescent 
stage.  There  is  a  curious,  but  normal,  abbreviation  of  the 
wings  in  some  species  giving  rise  to  brachypterous  or  short¬ 
winged  forms  as  opposed  to  the  macropterous  or  long-winged 
forms.  Odoriferous  glands  are  found  on  many  species. 

SERIES  /.  GYMNOCERATA. 

In  this  section  the  antennae  are  free  and  clearly  visible. 


HEMIPTERA. 


1. 

Derephysia  foliacea. 

7. 

Centrotus  cornutus. 

2. 

Conomelus  limbatus. 

8. 

Berytus  minor. 

3. 

Eupteryx  auratus. 

9. 

Elasmostethus  griseus. 

4. 

Cixius  pilosus. 

10. 

Corixa  geoffroyi. 

5. 

Nepa  cinerea. 

11. 

Gerris  lacustris. 

6. 

Lygus  pabulinus. 

12. 

Verlusia  quadrata. 
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Fam.  i.  Pentatomidae  (The  Shield  Bugs). 

Insects  which  always  attract  attention.  Rounded-oval  to 
typical  shield  shaped  flat  bodies.  Large  conspicuous  scutellum. 
In  the  species  studied  there  are  five  larval  instars.  The  larvae 
are  often  very  pretty  and  very  differently  coloured  to  the 
adults.  Of  the  38  British  species  13  are  recorded  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

Podops  inuncia  Fabr.  1900.  W.  Worsdale.  15.  A  dull  brown 
insect,  1  inch,  with  two  curious  projections  on  the  front  of 
the  pronotum.  Occurs  on  the  ground. 

Sehirus  bicolor  L.  1900.  W.  Worsdale.  15.  A  glossy  blue, 
black  and  white  insect,  f  inch.  Found  on  low  plants. 
Gnathoconus  picipes  Fall.  1865.  T.  V.  W.  9.  Black.  White 
membranes  giving  end  of  body  a  pale  tip,  A  inch,  appears 
to  be  associated  with  Violets. 

Dolycoris  baccanm  L.  (Sloe  Bug.)  F.  P.  H.  Birtwhistle.  3. 
Brownish,  with  purple  tint.  Handsome.  inch ;  on 
various  plants.  Believed  to  feed  on  insects. 

Palomena  prasina  L.  1928.  A.R.  7.  A  rather  flat,  broad, 
bright  green  handsome  species.  \  inch. 

Piezodorus  lituratus  Fabr.  1898.  10.  Olive  green  often  edged 

with  red,  a  inch  on  Gorse. 

Pcntatoma  vufipes  L  (Shield  or  Forest  Bug).  1897.  A.T. 
Generally  distributed.  A  fine  bronzy  brown  insect  with 
scutellum  tipped  red,  over  £  inch.  On  trees  and  bushes. 
Said  to  feed  on  insects. 

Picromerus  bidens  L.  1901.  A.T.  5.  Similar  to  last  named. 
Extensions  to  pronotum  more  sharply  pointed.  Carni¬ 
vorous.  Found  in  damp  places. 

Troilus  luridus  Fabr.  1899.  L.N.U.  6.  Ochreous  with  green 
reflections.  Green  in  front.  £  inch.  Handsome  metallic 
sheened  larvae.  Carnivorous. 

Zicrona  caerulea  L.  1888.  E.  Woodthorpe.  1.  Brilliant  deep 
blue.  \  inch.  Carnivorous.  On  low  plants. 

Acanthosoma  haeuiorrhoidiile  L,.  1885.  R.  Garfit.  8.  n.  Och¬ 

reous  tinged  red.  §  inch.  Crimson  and  black  body. 
On  Hawthorns  and  other  trees. 
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A.  interstinctum  L.  1897.  Dr.  Cassal,  Common.  Similar  to 

last  named  but  smaller.  £  inch.  On  Birch  or  other  trees. 
Elasmostethus  griscus  L.  1894.  W.  F.  Baker.  Common.  Often 
confused  with  last  named.  Female  stands  guard  over 
eggs  and  protects  young.  Found  specially  on  Birch. 

Fam .  2.  Coreidae. 

More  elongated  insects,  narrowed  in  the  middle.  Stout 
antennae.  There  are  23  British  species  and  three  are  recorded 
for  this  County.  Possibly  feed  on  plants. 

Verlusia  quadrata  Fab.  1901.  C.  E.  Playll.  9. 

Coreus  denticulatus  Scop.  1900.  W.W.F.  6. 

Myvmus  miriformis  Fall.  1897.  A.T.  3.  This  is  ^  inch  long, 
with  a  narrow  flat  green  body  with  a  red  line  down  the 
back.  Mostly  brachypterous. 

Fam.  3.  Berytidae  (Stilt  Bugs). 

A  small  family  with  elongated  bodies  and  long  legs  and 
antennae.  Clubbed  antennae  and  apices  of  femora.  Of  eight 
British  species  Lincolnshire  records  two. 

Berytus  minor  H.S.  1896.  S.  Pegler.  6. 

B.  signoreti  Fieb.  1887.  n. 

Fam.  4.  Lygaeidae. 

A  larger  family.  All  plant  feeders.  Antennae  inserted  at 
sides  of  head.  Mostly  mottled  shades  of  black,  brown  and 
white.  There  are  66  British  species  of  which  18  are  in  the 
County  list. 

Nysius  thy  mi  Wolff.  1886.  Common. 

Ischnorhynchus  resedae  Pz.  1898.  6. 

I.  geminatus  Fieb.  1897.  A.T.  2.  Amongst  heaths  (Erica 
and  Calluna ). 

Heterogaster  urticae  Fab .  1898.  11.  On  Nettles  Rare. 

Rhyparochromus  chiragra  Fab.  1889.  n. 

Macrodema  micropternm  Curt.  1897.  A.T.  2.  This  chiefly 
occurs  in  the  short  winged  form  but  a  macropterous  form 
also  has  been  found  at  Manton. 

Acompus  rufipes  Wolff.  1899.  A  T.  4.  In  marshy  places. 
Stygnocoris  rusticus  Fall.  1896.  S  Pegler.  4.  6.  9.  10. 
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S.  pedestvis  Fall.  1899.  Common. 

S.fuligineus  Geoffr.  1899(F).  Common. 

Peritrechus  sylvestris  Fabr.  1897.  Common. 

Trapezonatus  arenarius  L.  1889.  7.  9. 

Drymus  sylvaticus  Fab.  1888.  Common. 

Scolopostethus  affinis  Schill .  1891.  Abundant. 

5  ihomsoni  Reut.  1898.  6.  7.  8. 

S.  decoratus  Hahn.  1897.  A.T.  Common  under  heather 
(  Calluna  ). 

Gastrodes  abietis  L.  1897.  A.T.  In  Spruce  cones. 

G.  ferrugincus  L.  1888.  2.  n.  On  Scotch  Fir. 

Fam.  5.  Pyrrhocoridae  (Red  Bugs). 

Only  one  British  species.  Scarlet  and  black.  Not  re¬ 
corded  in  Lincolnshire. 

Fam.  6.  Tingidae  (Lace  Bugs). 

Very  attractive  small  flattened  insects.  Beautiful  reticu¬ 
late  marking  and  often  leaf-like  expansions.  The  25  British 
species  include  one  recently  introduced  and  of  these  eight  are 
recorded  for  the  County.  In  size  none  exceed  \  inch. 

Piesma  maculata  Lap.  1885.  2.  6.  11.  13. 

Acalypta  parvula  Fall.  1 88  r .  W.W.F.  Common. 

Dictyonota  stnchnocera  Fieb.  1898.  10.  15.  16.  Specially  on 

Gorse. 

Devephysia  foliaceaF all.  1906.  C.M.  11. 

Monanthia  ampliata  H.S.  1886.  8.  9.  11. 

M.  cavdui  L  1897.  A.T.  Common  on  Thistle  heads. 
M.dumetorum  H.S.  1885.  n.  On  Hawthorns. 

M.  humuli  F.  1898.  A.T.  4. 

Two  species,  not  yet  recorded  in  the  County,  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  this  Country.  Piesma  quadrata 
Fieb.  is  a  serious  pest  on  Sugar  Beet  in  Europe  causing  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  disease,  Crinkle.  With  the  growth  of  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  sugar  beet  in  this  country  it  behoves  one  to  watch 
for  both  disease  and  insect.  The  other  species  is  Leptobyrsa 
vhododmdri  Horv.  which  is  apparently  a  native  of  the  North 
Eastern  States  of  North  America.  It  was  first  noticed  in 
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England  in  1910  and  is  now  widely  distributed.  It  attacks 
rhododendrons  and  is  a  serious  pest. 

Fam.  7.  Aradidae  (Flat  Bugs). 

Very  flat  brown  insects  found  under  bark.  Somewhat 
like  the  last  family  but  without  reticulations.  Average  £  inch. 
Of  the  six  British  species  one  is  recorded  for  the  County. 

A radus  depussns  Fab.  1886.  n. 

Fam.  8.  Hebridae. 

A  small  family  of  very  small  insects  (1/20  inch)  found  on 
moss  and  water  plants.  Neither  of  the  two  British  species 
are  recorded  for  the  County. 

Fam.  9.  Gerridae  (Hydrometridae)  (Pond  Skaters). 
These  insects  live  on  the  surface  of  water  and  have  their 
bodies  beneath  clothed  with  silvery  velvety  pubescence.  Mostly 
elongate  with  long  middle  and  hind  legs.  Of  15  British  species 
we  have  records  of  nine. 

Hydrometra  stagnorum  L.  1889.  Generally  distributed.  The 
mis-called  Water-Gnat. 

Microvelia  reticulata  Burm.  1888.  C.  O.  Waterhouse.  9.  n. 
1 3- 

Velia  cuvvens  Fab.  1885.  Common. 

Gerris  najas  DeG.  1898.  13. 

G.  thoracicus  Schum.  1898.  Common. 

G.  gibbiftr  Schum.  1885  Common. 

G.  lacustris  L.  1895.  Common. 

G.  at  gent  at  us  Schum.  1887.  7.  11. 

G.  odontogaster  Ze tt.  1886.  n. 

The  Gerris  species  are  the  familiar  Pond  Skaters. 

Fam.  10.  Reduviidae  (Assassin  Bugs). 

Beak  short,  curved  and  not  lying  under  the  body  when  in 
repose.  Most  are  highly  predaceous  attacking  even  the  higher 
animals  and  man.  There  are  18  British  species  and  of  these 
12  are  reported  for  the  County. 

Ploiariola  vagabunda  L.  1897.  10.  13. 

Reduvius  personatns  L.  1885.  H.  T.  Sims.  6.  A  night  feeder 
living  in  houses  and  buildings.  Possesses  the  power  of 
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stridulation  producing  a  chirping  sound.  Although  it 
preys  upon  Bed  Bugs,  etc.,  it  also  attacks  man. 

Coranus  subapterus  DeG.  1897.  A.T.  2.  Has  long  and  short 
winged  forms.  The  former  rare  in  Britain. 

Nabis  apterus  Fab.  1899.  A.T.  5.  6. 

N.  lativentris  Boh.  1897.  2-  10-  I3* 

N.  major  Cist.  1885.  5.  6.  it.  17. 

N .  flavomarginatus  Scholtz.  1891.  3.  11.  17. 

N .  limbatus  Dahlb.  1887.  Common. 

N.  lineatus  Dahlb.  1885.  11. 

N.  ferns  L.  1885.  Common. 

N  rugosus  L.  1885.  11.  17. 

N.ericetorum  Scholtz.  1912.  C.M,  and  E  A.E.  it. 

The  Nabis  species  are  tawny  brown  insects  with  wings 
often  undeveloped. 

Fam.  11.  Saldidae. 

Oval  insects,  eyes  prominent,  colour  black  or  black  with 
brown  and  white  mottlings.  Live  in  mud  near  water  plants. 
There  are  19  British  species  all  in  one  genus  and  in  the  County 
we  have  records  of  nine. 

Saida  pilosa  Fall.  1891.  9.  11. 

S.  littoralis  L.  1891.  4.  9.  11.  17. 

S.  orthochila  Fieb.  1865.  T.V.W.  6.  11.  17. 

S.  saltatoria  L.  1896.  A.T.  6.  7. 

S.  piiosella  Thoms.  1887.  3.  11. 

S.pallipts  Fab.  1897.  3*  lI* 

5.  lateralis  Fall.  1891.  9.  11. 

S.  cincta  H.S.  1887.  11. 

Sa  cocksi  Curt.  1892.  W.W.  F.  11. 

Fam.  12.  Cimicidae  (Bed  Bugs,  etc.). 

The  Bed  Bugs  and  their  allies  are  flat  bodied  and  have 
only  traces  of  wings.  The  Anthocorina  section  consists  of 
oblong  small  insects,  chiefly  mottled  brown,  black  and  white. 
There  are  37  British  species  and  15  on  the  County  list. 

Cimex  lectularius  L.  (The  Bed  Bug)  1887.  Widely  distributed. 
C.  columbarius  Jen.  (The  Pigeon  Bug).  1886.  11. 
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Lyctocoris  campestris  F.  1886.  11.  Mottled  brown,  1/7  inch. 

Attached  to  farm  stacks.  From  thence  it  enters  the  build¬ 
ings  and  houses.  Can  pierce  our  skins.  A  casual  blood¬ 
sucker  on  farm  stock.  At  other  times  perhaps  preys  on 
insects. 

Temnostethus  pusillus  H.S.  1886.  ti. 

Anthocovis  confusus  Reut.  1898.  E.A.W-P.  3.  11. 

A .  nemovalis  Fab.  1890.  Very  abundant. 

A.  sarothamni ,  D.  &  S.  1885.  11. 

A.nemorum  L.  1897.  A  very  abundant  mottled  black  and 
brown  insect,  1/6  inch.  Feeds  extensively  on  aphids 
during  the  Summer  and  also  on  plants.  Damages  chrys¬ 
anthemum  buds  in  the  Autumn.  Occasionally  bites  human 
beings.  The  late  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock  listed 
17  species  of  plants  on  which  he  believed  it  to  be  an 
agent  securing  cross  pollination. 

T etvaphleps  vittata  Fieb.  1886.  Common  on  Conifers. 
Acompocoris  pygmaeus  Fall.  1887.  11.  On  Scotch  Fir. 

Triphleps  majuscula  Reut.  1912.  C.M.  and  E.A.E.  11. 

T.  minuta  L,  1886.  11. 

Micvophysa  pselaphifovtnis  Curt.  1887.  11, 

M.elegantula  Baer.  1887.  XI- 

Myrmedobia  coleoptrata  Fall.  1865.  T.V.W.  6. 

In  the  last  three  species  the  males  are  bugs  of  normal 
appearance  and  the  females  have  rudimentary  wings  and  en¬ 
larged  rounded  abdomens. 

Fam.  13.  Capsidae  (Miridae)  (Plant  Bugs). 

A  large  family.  Elongate  oval.  Antennae  not  less  than 
length  of  body.  The  hemelytron  or  front  wing  divided  into 
four  parts  as  against  five  in  the  Cimicidae  and  three  in  the 
other  families.  Rather  fragile  insects.  Mostly  plant  feeders, 
many  being  serious  pests  There  are  178  in  Britain  and  85 
are  recorded  for  the  County. 

Miris  calcavatus  Fall.  1885.  Generally  distributed. 

M.  laevigatas  L.  1885.  Generally  distributed. 

M.  holsatus  F.  1897.  A.T.  3. 

Megaloceraea  ermtica  L.  1885.  Generally  distributed. 
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M.  linearis  Fuessl.  1885.  8.  11.  17.  18. 

M.  ruficornis  Geoffr.  1885.  Generally  distributed. 

M.  psammaecolor  Reut.  1885  (?).  On  Psamma  and  Elymus. 
Teratocoris  viridis  D  &  S.  1887.  n» 

T.  saundersi  D  &  S.  1888.  n. 

Leptoterna  ferrugata  Fall.  1885.  Generally  distributed. 

L.  dolabrata  L.  1896.  A  T.  Generally  distributed. 

All  the  above  species  are  more  than  usually  elongated 
and  are  found  among  grasses  and  cereals. 

Pantilius  tunicatus  Fab.  1886.  11. 

Phytocoris  populi  L.  1923.  AR.  6. 

Ph.  tiliae  Fabr.  and  var  marmorata  D  &  S.  1885.  2.  3.  6.  11. 

Ph,  longipennis  Flor.  1885.  2.  8.  10.  it. 

Ph.  reuteri  Saund.  1885.  11. 

Ph.  pini  Kb.  1888.  2.  11.  Rare. 

Ph.  ulmi  L.  1885.  Common. 

The  Phytocoris  species  frequent  trees.  They  are  very 
pretty  and  graceful  with  long  legs  and  antennae  and  prettily 
marbled  bodies. 

Adelphocoris  lineolatus  Goez.  1886.  Common  on  Ononis. 
Calocoris  bipunctatus  F abr.  1885.  A  very  common  insect.  1/3 
inch.  Green  with  two  black  spots  on  the  pronotum. 
Punctures  the  young  leaves  of  potatoes,  the  young  buds 
of  chrysanthemums,  etc.,  and  feeds  on  a  host  of  wild 
plants. 

C.  roseomaculatus  De  Geer.  1888.  10.  11. 

C.  sexguttatus  Fabr.  1901,  A.T.  2.  6.  Very  pretty.  Often 

on  umbels  of  ‘  bolted  *  Carrots. 

C.  ochvomelas  Gmel,  1885.  3.  8.  11.  On  Oaks. 

Pycnoptevna  striata  L.  1888,  11. 

Stenotus  binotatus  Fabr.  1887.  C.  O.  Waterhouse.  4.  11. 

Dichrooscytus  rufipennis  Fall.  1887.  11.  On  Scotch  Fir. 

Plesiocoris  rugicollis  Fall.  1885.  The  Apple  Capsid,  now  a 
serious  pest  in  this  country.  Since  this  century  began  the 
species  was  confined  to  Salix  species  and  Alnus ,  but  in 
recent  years  it  adopted  an  apple  diet  and  still  more  recently 
it  has  become  a  regular  pest  on  currant  bushes. 
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Lygus  pabulinus  L.  1889.  The  Common  Green  Capsid.  A 
common  insect.  Attacks  a  variety  of  crop  plants  including 
sugar  beet,  potatoes,  currants,  gooseberries  and  various 
herbaceous  plants.  Destroyed  a  field  of  sugar  beet  seed¬ 
lings  near  Wragby  in  1929. 

L.  contaminatus  Fall.  1885.  Common  on  Birch. 

L.  viridis  Fall.  1898.  10. 

L.pratensis  L.  1885.  The  Tarnished  Plant  Bug.  Another 
common  insect  which  is  often  a  serious  pest  attacking 
apples,  gooseberries,  currants,  chrysanthemums,  potatoes, 
sugar  beet,  dahlias,  etc.  Caused  extensive  spotting  of  the 
foliage  of  Red  Clover  in  a  field  at  Kirmington  in  1931. 

L.  cevvinus  H.S.  -  1885.  n. 

L.  pastinacae  Fall.  1885.  6.  8.  11.  A  pretty  insect  on  flowers 
of  Umbelliferae. 

L.  kalmii  L.  >885.  8.  11. 

Liocoris  tripustulatus  Fabr.  1888.  Common. 

Capsus  ruber  L.  1933.  A.R.  16.  Believed  to  feed  largely 
on  Aphides. 

Rhopalotomus  ater  L.  1886.  Widely  distributed.  A  black  in¬ 
sect  1/3  inch.  Antennae  thickened  in  the  middle. 

Pithanus  maerkeli  H.S.  1885.  6.  8.  11. 

Monalocoris filicis  L.  1886.  7.  8.  n.  13. 

Bryocoris  pteridis  Fall.  1889.  5.  8.  10. 

The  last  two  are  small  stumpy  insects  found  on  ferns.  1/8 

inch. 

Sysiellonotus  triguttatus  L.  1923.  E„  A.  Butler.  Associates 
with  Ants. 

Dicyphus  constvictus  Boh.  1886.  11. 

D.  epilobii  Reut.  1888.  Common  on  Epilobium  hirsutum. 

D.  stachydis  Reut.  1888.  Common  on  Stachys  sylvatica. 

D.  globulifer  Fall.  1888.  On  Lychnis  dioica. 

Campyloneurci  virgula  H.S.  1885.  11. 

Orthocephalus  saltator  Hahn,  1855.  T.V.W.  7.  9. 

Cyllocoris  histnonicus  L.  1885.  A  pretty  species  common  on 
Oaks. 

C.  flavonotatus  Boh.  1889.  Fairly  common  on  Oaks. 
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Aetorhinus  angulatus  Fall.  1885.  Abundant. 
Globicep5flavomacnlatu5FB.br.  1889.  11. 

Mecomma  ambulans  Fall.  1885.  10.  11. 

Orthotylus  bilineatus  Fall.  1885.  8.  On  Aspens. 

O.  marginalis  Reut.  1885.  A  common  species  upon  many  trees 
including  the  Apple,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  damage  the 


latter. 

0.  tenellus  Fall.  1887. 

6.  11. 

0.  nassatus  Fab.  1885 

2.  11. 

0.  scotti.  Reut.  188 a. 

10.  11. 

0.  ochrotrichus  Fieb.  1 

900.  2. 

O.  diaph anus  Kb.  1886.  11. 

O.  flavosparsus  Sahib.  1906.  C.M.  18. 

O.  rubidus  Put.  var.  moncveaffi  D  &  S.  1906.  C.M.  18. 

O.  ericetorum  Fall.  .1898.  L.N.U.  10. 

Hypsitylus  bicolor  D  &  S.  1886.  10.  11.  On  Gorse. 

Hetevotoma  meviopterum  Scop.  1885.  Common.  An  interesting 

dark  brown  insect  with  antennae  much  swollen  except  at 
the  tip.  ^  inch.  Said  to  feed  on  the  eggs  of  insects  as 
well  as  on  plant  juices. 

Malacocoris  chlorizans  Fall.  1885.  A  beautiful  widely  distri¬ 
buted  insect. 

Onychumenus  decolor  Fall.  1898.  10. 

Harpocera  thoracica  Fall.  1888.  Not  uncommon  on  Hawthorn 
blossoms. 

Byrsoptera  rufifrons  Fall,  1885.  8.  11.  Chiefly  on  Nettles. 

Phylus  palliceps  Fieb.  1885.  8.  10.  11. 

P,  melanocephalus  L.  1885.  Fairly  common.  Chiefly  on  Oaks. 

P.coryli  L.  1885.  10.  11. 

Psallus  ambiguus  Fall.  1885.  A  small  insect.  1/6  inch.  Speci¬ 
ally  abundant  on  apple  trees  but  they  do  not  cause  any 
apparent  damage. 

P.  obscurellus  Fall.  1887.  11.  On  Scotch  Fir. 

P.  variabilis  Fall.  1885.  Abundant. 

P.lepidus  Fieb.  1886.  11.  15.  16.  On  Ash. 

P.  alnicola  D  &  S.  1897.  10.  15.  16. 

P.  fallenii  Reut.  1888.  11. 
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P.  varians  H.  S.  1885.  Common. 

P.  roscus  Fabr.  1885.  8.  11. 

P  salicellus  Mej.  1923.  E.  A.  Butler. 

Atraetotomus  magnicovnis  Fall.  1897.  I0,  On  Conifers. 

Plagiognathus  chrysanthemi  Wolff.  1885.  Widely  distributed. 
P.  arbustorum  Fabr.  1885.  Perhaps  the  commonest  species. 
1/5  inch.  In  gardens  on  roses,  fruit  bushes  and  trees. 
Said  to  feed  on  aphids  as  well  as  plants.  Does  not  appear 
to  damage  plants. 

A  sciodema  obsohtum  Fieb.  1886.  10  11. 

A.febcri  D  &  S.  1886.  10.  n. 

SERIES  II.  CRYPTOCERATA. 

Distinguished  by  the  apparent  absence  of  antennae,  these 
being  concealed  under  the  head.  The  British  species  are  all 
aquatic  and  predaceous.  Grasp  their  prey  with  the  front  legs. 

Fam.  14.  Nepidae  (Water  Scorpions). 

Insects  with  short  triangular  beak,  a  pair  of  long  filamem 
tary  breathing  tubes  at  the  end  of  the  body  and  modified 
front  legs.  There  are  only  two  British  species,  one  of  which 
is  recorded  in  this  County. 

Nepa  cincvca  L.  1887.  The  common  Water  Scorpion,  a  brown 
flat  broad  insect  about  f  inch  long. 

Fam.  15.  Naucorldae. 

Flat  round  insects  about  ^  inch  long.  Of  the  two  British 
species  one  is  recorded  in  the  County. 

Naucoris  cimicoides  L.  W.W.F.  6. 

Fam  16.  Notonectidae  (Water  Boatmen). 
Elongated,  flat  below  and  arched  above.  Keel  down 
centre  of  back.  Swim  inverted.  Both  the  British  species  are 
recorded  for  the  County. 

Notonecta  glanca  L.  1885.  .Common;  and  var.  maculata  Fab. 
1888.  11. 

Pica  minutissima  Fab.  W.W.F.  6. 

The  former  has  four  distinct  forms  sometimes  regarded  as 
separate  species.  The  latter  is  1/12  inch  long  only. 
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Fam.  1 7.  Corixidae. 

Oblong  insects,  flattened  in  front.  Back  nearly  flat. 
Swim  in  a  series  of  jerks,  back  uppermost.  There  are  33 
species  in  Britain  and  18  recorded  in  the  County.  Also  called 
Water  Boatmen. 

Corixa  geojfvoyi  Leach.  1885.  Common. 

C.  affinis  Leach.  1889.  11. 

C.  hievoglyphica  Duf.  1888.  8.  11. 

C.  sahlbergi  Fieb.  1887.  Common. 

C.  linnaei  Fieb.  1886.  11. 

C.  limit  at  a  Fieb.  1888.  11 

C.  striata  L.  1891.  Common. 

C.  distinct  a  Fieb.  1887.  11. 

C.fallenii  Fieb.  1886.  3.  11. 

C.  moesta  Fieb.  1889.  11. 

C.  fossarum  Leach.  1887.  11. 

C.  nigvolineata  Fieb.  1885.  ii. 

C.  pvaeusta  Fieb.  1886.  3.  7.  ii» 

C.  concinna  Fieb.  1887.  n. 

C.  cavinata  Sahib.  1889.  11. 

C.  bonsdorffi,  Sahib.  1898.  7. 

C.  coleoptrata  Fabr.  1886.  11. 

C.  dentipes  Thompson. 

A  specimen  of  the  last  named  was  taken  by  J.  E.  Mason 
at  Farlesthorpe  on  May  25th,  1887.  In  1928  it  was  found  to 
be  this  species  and  new  to  the  Country. 

SUB-ORDER  2.  HOMOPTERA. 

The  forewings  or  hemelytra,  though  coloured  and  some¬ 
times  firmer  in  texture  than  the  hini  wings,  are  never  thick¬ 
ened  at  their  bases.  The  broad  head  has  the  front  part  sloping 
strongly  backwards  so  that  the  short  beak  is  in  contact  with 
the  bases  of  the  front  legs.  The  basal  joint  of  the  antenna  is 
thickened  and  the  rest  thread-like.  They  feed  on  plant  juices 
in  larval,  nymph  and  adult  stages. 

SERIES  I.  AUCHENORHYNCHA. 

Fam .  1.  Cicadidae. 

The  highly  musical  family.  In  this  country  there  is  but 
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one  species  Cicadetta  montana ,  Scop.,  a  rarity  found  in  the 
New  Forest. 

Fam.  2.  Cercopidae  (Frog-hoppers  or  Cuckoo  Spit  Insects). 
Broad  rounded  heads.  Strong  hoppers.  Young  stages 
protected  under  frothy  excretions.  There  are  7  British  species 
of  which  we  record  6. 

Tritcphora  vulnerata  Illig.  1886.  H.  Wallis  Kew.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  crimson  and  black  species.  Well  distributed  over  the 
County.  £  inch. 

Aphrophora  alni  Fall.  1899.  L.N  U.  2.  5.  6.  15. 

A.  sahcis  De  G.  1899.  L.N.U.  6.  7. 

The  above  two  species  are  shades  of  brown.  inch. 
Philatnns  spumarius  L.  The  common  Cuckoo  Spit  insect. 
There  are  many  varieties.  It  is  called  “  Block  ”  along  the 
Trent  Valley  and  sometimes  damages  the  growing  points 
of  the  willows,  thus  spoiling  the  rods. 

P.  exclamationis  Thumb.  1934-  A.  R.  13. 

P.  lineatus  L.  1934.  A.  R.  13 

Fam.  3.  Membracidae. 

Mostly  a  tropical  order  where  the  species  develop  extra¬ 
vagant  forms.  There  are  two  British  species  and  one  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  County. 

Centrotus  cornutus  L.  1889  2.  7.  ir.  A  dark  brown  insect. 

|  inch.  From  the  front  of  the  body  rises  a  pair  of  out¬ 
ward  pointing  horns  and  between  them  a  sharp  pointed 
keel  extends  backwards  to  near  the  end  of  the  body. 

Fam.  4.  Jassidae  (Frog  Flies;  Leaf  Hoppers). 

A  large  family  of  species  with  a  distinct  triangular 
scutellum.  There  are  280  British  species  of  which  46  are 
recorded  for  the  County. 

Ulopa  reticulata  Fab.  E.  A.  W-P.  2.  Under  Calluna  and 
Erica. 

Tettigonia  viridis  L.  A.T.  3.  4.  A  pretty  blue  green  insect. 

^  inch. 

Euacanthus  interruptus  L  A.T.  6.  A  striking  black  and 
yellow  striped  species.  \  inch. 
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B  at  vaomov phus  lanic  L.  1909.  G.W.M.  3.  Common.  Heme- 
lytra  reddish  brown  in  the  male  and  green  in  the  female. 
Oncopsis  rufusculus  Fieb.  1901.  A.T.  5. 

O .  flavicollis  L.  1901.  A.T.  5.  7.  8. 

Macropsis  rubi  Boh.  1933.  A.  R.  15, 

M.  tibialis  Scott.  1933.  A.  R.  15. 

Idiocerus  adust  us  H.S.  A.  T.  5. 

I.fulgidus  Fab.  1930.  A.  R.  13. 

I.populi  L.  1930.  A.  R.  13. 

1.  confusus  Flor.  1932.  A,  R.  15. 

I.  albicans  Kbm.  1933.  A.  R.  15.  The  young  stages  are 
protectively  coloured  in  the  genus  Idiocerus,  Specially 
good  examples  are  populi  and  albicans  on  Aspen  and  White 
Poplar  shoots  respectively. 

Acocephalus  nevvosus  Schr.  A.T.  Very  common. 

A .  flavostrigatus  Don.  1930.  A.R.  13.  Beautifully  streaked 
brown  and  yellow. 

In  Acocephalus  the  sexes  are  very  dissimilar. 

Doratura  stylata  Boh.  1899.  E.A.W-P.  11.  Pale  grey. 

Chiefly  short  winged. 

Athysanus  grisescens  Zett.  A.T.  9.  n. 

A.  plebejus  Fall.  1912.  C.M.  and  E.A.E.  18. 

A .  lineolatus  Brulle.  1912.  C.M.  and  E.A.E.  9.  n.  18. 

A .  obsoletus  Kbm.  1931.  A.  R.  13. 

Deltocephalus  distinguendus  Flor.  1930.  A.  R.  13. 

D.  sabulicola  Curt.  1912.  C.  M.  and  E.  A.  E.  11. 

D.  striaius  L.  1912.  C.M.  and  E.  A.  E.  7. 

Thamnotettix  prasinus  Fall.  1912.  C.  M.  and  E.  A.  E.  7. 
Canary  yellow.  J  inch. 

T.  subfusculus  Fall.  1912.  C.  M.  and  E.  A.  E.  7.  8. 

T.  cruentatus  Panz.  A.  T.  2.  Pale  yellow  speckled  blood- 
red,  abdomen  black.  1/5  inch. 

T.  splendidulus  Fab.  F.  M.  B.  5. 

T.  croceus  H.  &  S.  1915.  G.  W.  M.  15. 

Limotettix  quadrinotata  Fab.  1932.  A.R.  13. 

L.  sulphurella  Zett.  1931.  A.  R.  13. 

Cicadula  septemnotata  Fall,  A,  T.  5. 
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C.  warioni  Leth.  1912.  C.  M.  and  E.  A.  E.  7.  8. 

C.  sexnotata  Fall.  1912.  C.  M.  and  E.  A  E.  7.  8.  18. 

Dikraneura  mollicula  Boh.  1927.  A.  R.  3.  The  writer  has 
found  this  small  yellow  insect  very  abundant  among 
Thyme  and  Sage  plants  and  believes  it  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  dying  off  of  branches  of  Thyme. 

Chlorita  viridula  Fieb.  A.  T.  Common.  Often  abundant  on 
plum  trees,  roses,  etc.,  causing  the  leaves  to  have  white 
specks  or  bleached  areas  as  a  result  of  their  bites. 

Eupteryx  vittatus  L.  1900.  F.  M.  B.  5. 

E.  urticac  Fab.  A.  T.  Abundant  everywhere. 

E.  auratus  L.  1900.  F.  M.  B.  This  is  the  common  potato 
leaf  hopper  and  often  swarms  over  the  potato  fields.  It 
is  abundant  on  nettles  also. 

E.  atropunctatus  Goeze.  1912.  C.  M.  and  E.  A.  E.  18. 

E.  pulcliellus  Fall.  1900.  F.  M.  B.  5. 

The  Eupteryx  species  are  pretty  little  yellow  and  brown 
mottled  insects,  except  the  last,  which  is  suffused  with  a 
rosy  tinge. 

Typhlocyba  ulmi  L.  1900.  F.  M,  B.  5. 

T.  rosae  L.  1931.  A.  R.  3.  Very  pale  yellow.  Common 
on  roses  and  often  come  indoors  and  collect  on  the 
windows. 

T.  quercus  Fab.  1900.  F.  M.  B.  5.  A  pretty  little  red  and 
yellow  mottled  insect  common  on  Oaks,  Hawthorns, 
Plum  trees,  etc. 

T.  nitidula  Fab.  1900.  F.  M.  B.  5.  Yellow  with  two 
brown  bars.  Found  on  trees. 

Erythroneura  ( Zygina)  parvula  Boh.  1924.  3.  8.  12. 

Erythroneura  pallidifrons  Edw.  Found  in  greenhouses  on  a 
variety  of  plants.  Some  of  the  records  of  Zygina  pro¬ 
bably  refer  to  this  species. 

Fam.  5.  Fulgoridae. 

Among  our  78  British  species  there  are  some  pretty 

insects  but  none  so  notorious  as  their  allies,  the  Lantern  Flies 

of  the  Tropics.  We  have  ten  recorded  in  the  County. 

Cixius  pilosus  Ol.  1912.  C.  M.  and  E.  A.  E.  5.  7.  8. 
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C.  nervosus  L  1899.  L.  N.  U.  2.  5.  8.  9.  10.  12. 

The  Cixius  species,  of  which  there  are  eight,  are  very 
attractive.  Average  length  £  inch.  The  wing  veins  are 
marked  out  in  black  spots  giving  a  lace-like  appearance.  The 
females  have  a  tuft  of  snow-white  matted  filaments  on  the  end 
of  the  abdomen  of  a  waxy  nature. 

Araeopus  pulchellus  Curt.  1906.  C.  M.  18.  Found  on  reeds, 
A  mndo. 

Stenocranus  minutus  Fab.  1912.  C.  M.  and  E.  A.  E.  18. 
Conomelus  limbatus  Fab.  A.  T.  Common  on  rushes.  Chiefly 
the  short  winged  form. 

Ddphax  pellucida  Fab.  1912.  C.  M.  and  E.  A.  E.  12.  17. 

D.  difficilis  Edw.  1912.  C.  M.  and  E.  A.  E.  8. 

D.  discnta  Edw.  1929.  A.  R.  3. 

D.  fairmairei  Perris.  1930.  A.  R.  13.  The  Delphax  species 
vary  much  in  the  sexes  and  they  have  also  long  and  short 
winged  forms. 

Stiroma  nigrolineata  Scott.  1912.  C.  M.  and  E.  A.  E.  9. 

The  last  eight  species  given  belong  to  a  sub-family  and 
possess  a  prominent  spur  between  the  tarsus  and  tibia  on  the 
hind  legs. 

SERIES  II.  STERNORHYNCHA. 

This  series  includes  the  families  Psyllidae  (Suckers,  Jump¬ 
ing  Plant  Lice),  Aleyrodidae  (White  Flies),  Aphididae  (Green 
Flies,  Plant  Lice)  and  Coccidae  (Scale  Insects,  Mealy  Bugs). 
They  are  of  vast  importance  economically  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  later. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  30  species  of  the  Larger 
Hemiptera  have  been  added  to  the  British  lists  since  1923. 
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Photo  by  R.  J.  Batters,  B.Sc. 


DUCK  DECOY,  BOROUGH  FEN 


Tunnel  net  into  which  birds  are  driven 


Photo  by  R.  J.  Batters,  B.Sc. 
DUCK  DECOY,  BOROUGH  FEN 
View  looking  down  a  pipe  from  the  pond. 


Photo  by  R.  J.  Batters,  B.Sc. 
DUCK  DECOY,  BOROUGH  FEN 


View  looking  down  a  pipe,  showing  system  of  Reed  screens. 
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Report  of  the  pE^on.  Secretary, 

1  935. 

Six  Field  Meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Seventieth  meeting  was  held  on 
May  1 8th  at  Crowland.  This  was  a  most  successful  and  enjoy¬ 
able  day.  The  President  (Mr.  J.  C.  Wallace)  made  the  local 
arrangements  and  the  members  were  met  at  Crowland  by  Dr. 
F.  Husband-Clutton,  who  conducted  them  around  the  area. 
The  Duck  Decoy  in  Borough  Fen,  Northamptonshire,  was 
visited.  Mr.  W.  Williams  of  the  Decoy  Farm  gave  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  Decoy,  pointing  out  the  main  features 
of  its  construction  and  outlining  its  history  and  work.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  Decoys  in  this  country  that  are  still  in  working 
order;  it  is  also  one  of  the  oldest.  The  first  record  of  it  is 
the  granting  of  a  request  made  in  1670  to  the  drainage  com¬ 
missioners,  for  permission  to  take  water  from  the  newly  con¬ 
structed  river  Welland,  to  feed  the  Decoy  Pool.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Decoy  had  then  been  working  for  some  yeirs.  It  was 
first  designed  and  worked  by  John  Williams,  and  has  been 
worked  by  the  same  family  in  direct  line  of  descent  ever  since. 
Lincolnshire  has  been  described' as  “the  home  of  Duck  De¬ 
coys”,  but  not  one  remains  in  working  condition  today.  The 
one  visited  on  this  occasion  is  just  over  the  county  boundary, 
but  closely  associated  with  Lincolnshire.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Crowland  High  Wash  was  worked.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Husband- 
Clutton  kindly  entertained  the  members  to  tea  at  their  home 
in  Crowland.  Afterwards  the  usual  reports  were  presented. 

The  One- Hundred-and-Seventy-first  meeting  was  held  at 
Broughton  Wood  on  June  13th.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Yarborough  and  the  shooting  tenants,  Messrs.  G.  Tickler  and 
W.  H.  Dixon,  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  Far  and  East 
Woods  to  be  worked.  Mrs.  Arthur  Crooke  met  the  members 
and  the  party  was  also  under  the  guidance  of  the  Misses  Fowler 
of  Winterton,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  B.  Shillito  of  Brocklesby,  who 
were  familiar  with  the  woodlands.  The  most  interesting  dis- 
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covery  was  a  number  of  alien  wild  flowers  growing  in  a  clear¬ 
ing  in  the  wood  that  had  recently  been  re-planted.  These  are 
discussed  in  the  Botanical  report.  Mr.  Shillito  pointed  out, 
and  later  described,  the  sites  in  tufaceous  marl  deposits  from 
which  his  semi-fossil  shells  had  recently  been  taken.  The 
results  of  his  investigations  have  been  published  in 
“  Transactions  ”  1933  and  1934.  Tea  was  taken  by  invitation 
of  Mrs.  Crooke  at  her  home  and  after  hearing  the  reports  the 
members  were  conducted  around  her  delightful  gardens. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Seventy-second  meeting  was  held, 
by  permission  of  Lady  Beryl  Groves,  at  Revesby  on  July  13th. 
This  is  one  of  the  county’s  most  interesting  estates  and  owes 
its  fame  largely  to  the  foresight  of  the  famous  naturalist  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  (1743 — 1820).  He  planted  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  an  interesting  description  of 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Havelock  and  Mr.  Overill 
(head  gardener  at  Revesby).  At  the  Reservoir,  the  Great 
Crested  Grebes,  which  nest  there  in  considerable  numbers, 
were  watched  for  some  time.  A  party  of  Golden  Crested 
Wrens  in  one  of  the  coniferous  trees,  also  attracted  attention. 
A  very  successful  day  concluded  with  tea  at  the  “  Red  Lion” 
Hotel,  Revesby,  after  which  the  reports  on  the  day’s  work 
were  given. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Seventy-third  meeting  was  held 
on  August  15th  in  the  Blankney  district.  The  members  were 
met  at  Scopwick  Station  by  Mrs.  H.  Wright  of  Kirkby  Green, 
who  had  made  the  local  arrangements  and  conducted  the  party. 
Moor  Wood  was  worked  by  permission  of  Lord  Londesborough, 
and  from  there  the  Linwood  Fields  were  investigated  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Councillor  Fletcher.  The  River  Gravels  and 
Boulder  Clay,  shown  in  the  cuttings  and  gravel  pits  by  the 
Carr  Dyke,  were  of  considerable  interest.  Several  fossils 
originally  derived  from  the  Lias  Clays  were  obtained  from  the 
gravels.  Mrs.  Wright  entertained  the  members  to  tea,  which 
was  taken  in  the  pleasant  gardens  of  her  home  at  Kirkby  Green. 
Observations  made  during  the  day  were  afterwards  reported. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Seventy-fourtli  meeting  was  held 
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at  Donington-on-Bain  on  September  19th.  Miss  C.  D. 
Marsden  of  Louth  acted  as  guide.  By  permission  of  Col. 
H.  T.  Fenwick  the  area  known  as  Redhill  was  first  visited. 
The  geologists  were  interested  in  the  several  exposures  of 
Carstone,  Red  Chalk  and  Lower  White  Chalk.  In  spite  of 
the  dry  summer  many  interesting  plants  were  noted.  The 
abundance  of  the  Autumn  Gentian,  in  particular,  should  be 
mentioned.  Later  the  dis-used  pits  in  the  Spilsby  Sandstone 
and  Tealby  Clay  were  worked.  In  the  former  the  variety  of 
colour  and  texture  of  the  sandstone  was  well  seen,  but  in  the 
latter,  vegetative  growth  and  slipping  had  completely  con¬ 
cealed  the  face.  Tea  was  taken  at  the  Railway  Inn  after 
which  reports  were  presented  and  Mr.  C.  F.  B.  Shillito  briefly 
described  the  geological  features. 

The  Qne-Hundred-and-Seventy-fifth  meeting  was  held  on 
October  19th  at  Gibraltar  Point.  This  was  the  Union’s  third 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  coastal  bird-life.  It  was 
unfortunate  that,  what  promised  to  be  a  most  interesting  day, 
was  marred  by  a  wind  of  gale  force,  blowing  from  the  south¬ 
west.  This  made  it  very  difficult  to  carry  out  accurate  observ¬ 
ations  and  also  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  birds  on  the 
coast.  The  main  migratory  flights  were  not  in  evidence  but 
a  number  of  interesting  birds  were  recorded.  The  party  was 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  McKnight  of  Boston. 
Tea  was  taken  at  Skegness.  At  the  meeting  following,  in 
addition  to  the  reports,  the  members  were  greatly  interested  in 
an  account  given  by  Mr.  McKnight  of  the  breeding  species  of 
birds  that  frequent  Gibraltar  Point  in  the  earlier  months  of 
the  year. 

The  meetings  have  been  particularly  well  attended  ;  the 
number  at  Revesby  was  the  largest  for  many  years.  Numbers, 
however,  do  not  give  much  indication  of  real  usefulness  in 
connection  with  this  type  of  meeting.  The  true  estimate  of 
success  must  be  measured  by  the  observations  made  and  the 
interest  that  has  been  stimulated.  The  Union  has  always 
made  a  strong  point  of  both,  but  the  latter  has  not  been 
realised  as  it  should  be.  A  friendly  atmosphere  has  been 
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characteristic  of  our  meetings,  and  the  more  experienced  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  various  branches  of  study  have  always  been  willing 
to  help  and  encourage  those  of  less  experience. 

In  making  the  arrangements  for  the  above  meetings  we 
are  much  indebted  to  the  owners  of  estates  who  have  readily 
granted  permissions,  to  all  who  have  entertained  us  and 
assisted  with  local  arrangements,  and  to  the  members  with 
cars  who  have  so  willingly  helped  with  transport  arrangements. 

Several  members  have  sent  in  notes  of  their  observations 
made  during  the  year.  These  have  been  passed  on  to  the 
Sectional  Officers  concerned  and  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 

I  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Frank  Hind  of 
Skegness,  which  occurred  in  April.  Mr.  Hind  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Union  since  1918  and  was  a  sectional  officer  in 
Marine  Zoology.  He  was  a  very  able  naturalist  and  frequently 
contributed  notes  on  the  coastal  bird-life.  By  the  death,  in 
December,  of  Miss  J.  Brewster  of  Scallows  Hall,  the  Union 
has  lost  another  member  of  long  standing.  Miss  Brewster 
joined  the  Union  in  1903  and  always  took  a  great  interest  in 
its  activites.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  at  the  Field  Meetings 
which  she  regularly  attended. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Public  Library, 
Lincoln,  on  November  23rd,  when  Mr.  J.  C.  Wallace,  m.c., 
gave  his  Presidential  address.  Professor  H.  H.  Swinnerton, 
d.so.,  f.g.s.,  f.z.s.,  of  University  College,  Nottingham,  was 
elected  President  for  1936.  Mr.  A.  E.  Musgrave  was  elected 
Vice-President ;  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker,  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Mr.  Fred  Kime  of  Boston  was  elected  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Marine  Zoology;  the  other  Sectional  Officers  were 
re-elected.  The  interim  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  a 
satisfactory  balance  of  £21  15s.  5d.  The  reports  given  at  the 
meeting  are  published  in  these  pages. 

There  has  been  a  further  increase  in  the  membership 
during  the  year.  Twenty-one  new  members  have  been  elected, 
making  the  total  membership  193. 

The  following  were  elected  during  1935  : — Mr.  J.  John 
Allen,  Scotton ;  Miss  A.  Beckinsale,  Holbeach;  Miss  Edith 
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A.  Disbrowe,  Boston  ;  Mr.  G.  Ellis  Flack,  Library,  University 
College,  Nottingham;  Mrs.  B.  Graham,  Old  Bolingbroke ; 
Mr.  M.  W.  R.  de  Vere  Graham,  Old  Bolingbroke;  Miss 
M.  M.  Haslam,  Boston;  Dr.  F.  Husband-Clutton,  Crowland  ; 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Langman,  Lincoln  ;  Miss  B.  Leverton, 
Gosberton  Clough  ;  Miss  E.  M.  Saynor,  Blyborough  ;  Lt.-Col. 
W.  Salisbury  Sharpe,  Miningsby;  Mr.  H.  E.  G.  Smith, 
Mareham-le-Fen  ;  Mr.  E  E.  Steele,  Fiskerton  ;  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Sweeting,  Aisthorpe  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Sweeting,  Aisthorpe ;  Mr. 
Edmund  Waite,  Boston;  Mr.  Rimmington  Wells,  Boston; 
Mr.  W.  R.  Withers,  Lincoln;  Mr.  C.  J.  Wood,  Donington  ; 
Mrs.  A.  M.  E.  Wright,  Kirkby  Green. 

The  help  of  members  in  suggesting  names  and  addresses 
that  have  led  to  this  increase  in  our  membership  is  gratefully 
acknowledged.  We  appeal  for  continued  help  in  this  direction. 


jSectional  Officers'  Reports. 

BOTANY. 

F.  T.  Baker. 

The  somewhat  unusual  weather  during  the  year  had  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  the  plant-life.  The  mild  conditions  of 
December  last,  continuing  into  the  early  part  of  this  year 
brought  forward  the  flowering  period  of  many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs.  Miss  C.  D.  Marsden  noted  that,  on  several  bushes 
near  Louth,  the  Hazel  flowers  (male  and  female)  were  fully 
out  on  January  ist.  This  is  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
previous  earliest  record  and  more  than  a  month  earlier  than 
the  average  flowering  period.  The  late  severe  frosts  in  May 
also  had  a  serious  effect  on  plant-life.  Growth  was  retarded 
and  the  vegetative  parts  of  many  plants  completely  killed. 
The  flowers  of  the  Water  Violet  in  the  exposed  drains  around 
Lincoln  were  cut  down  and  the  plants  had  to  flower  again 
during  the  Summer.  Another  effect  noted  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Hurst, 
was  that  on  the  coast  dunes,  where  conditions  were  dry  in 
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addition  to  being  cold,  the  spring  flowers  harried  through  their 
life-cycle.  The  Scurvy  Grass,  Cochlearia  danica  and  Claytonia 
perfoliata  at  Seacroft,  had  ceased  flowering  and  the  seeds  were 
ready  to  be  dispersed  by  the  end  of  May.  The  frost  also 
seriously  affected  the  fruiting  of  many  species,  as  it  was  most 
severe  at  the  height  of  their  flowering  periods.  The  Autumn, 
after  the  dry  Summer,  has  been  a  period  of  re-flowering.  The 
rains  and  mild  weather  have  been  conducive  to  growth.  Miss 
Marsden  noted  the  Bugle  (Ajuga  reptans)  in  fine  flower  in 
Welton  Wood  on  October  14th  amid  the  Autumn  fungi.  Also 
at  Maltby  Wood  on  October  17th  young  plants  of  Dog’s  Mer¬ 
cury  (Mevcnrialis  per ennis)  were  in  flower. 

The  field  meetings  have  provided  many  notes  for  the 
County  Flora.  A  most  unusual  series  of  plants  was  seen  at 
Broughton  Wood  in  an  area  that  had  been  felled  and  re¬ 
planted.  These  proved  to  be  aliens,  mainly  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  region.  Mr.  James  Beveridge  has  supplied  informa- 
that  accounts  for  their  presence.  About  thirty  years  ago  many 
pheasants  were  reared  in  the  wood,  the  food  for  which  was 
largely  imported.  The  seeds  have  presumably  laid  dormant 
until  clearing  and  re-planting  operations  provided  the  necessary 
conditions  for  germination.  One  of  the  plants,  an  unusual 
Henbane,  with  dark  purple  corolla,  was  identified  as  Hyoscya- 
tnus  reticulatus  L.  It  is  a  common  weed  of  the  Orient,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  it  has  been  recorded  as  an  alien  in  this  country. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  N.  Y.  Sandwith,  M.A.,  of  the 
Herbarium,  Kew  Gardens,  who  has  identified  the  specimens. 
In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  there  were: — Vicia  narbon- 
ensis,  Lathyrus  annnus ,  Lavatera  trimestris ,  Althaea  hirsuta  and 
Senecio  squalidus.  The  latter  is  the  famous  Oxford  Ragwort,  a 
native  of  Sicily,  that  is  naturalized  and  spreading  rapidly 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  along  the  main-line  rail¬ 
ways.  The  specimen  here  recorded  would  seem  to  be  an 
imported  seed  and  not  distributed  from  a  British  site. 

Other  new  County  records  are: — A  hybrid  Viola  odorata  x 
hirta  from  Utterby,  Miss  C.  D.  Marsden.  Identified  by  Mr. 
P.  M.  Hall.  Potamogeton  perfoliatus  var.  rotundifolius  was  taken 
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at  the  Revesby  meeting.  Verified  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pearsall. 
Vida  villosa  and  Lathyrus  hivsutus  found  at  Wyberton  by  Mr. 
S.  J.  Hurst,  were  probably  introduced  with  clover  seed. 

The  new  divisional  records  for  the  year  reported  by 
members  are  : — 

Div.  6.  Oenanthe  aquatica ,  Scampton,  Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby 
Smith. 

Div.  ii.  Epipactis  palustris,  near  Chapel  St.  Leonards,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hind. 

Div.  13.  Senecio  viscosus ,  Foss-bank,  Lincoln,  F.  T.  Baker. 


(Alien) 

Vida  pannonica,  Foss-bank,  Lincoln,  F.  T.  Baker. 

(Alien) 

Polypogon  monspeliensis ,  Foss-bank,  Lincoln,  F.  T. 

Baker.  (Alien) 

Melampyrum  pratense,  Potterhanworth,  A.  Roebuck. 
Div.  15.  Lepidinm  Draba,  Canal  Bank,  Grantham,  Miss  S.  C. 

Stow.  (Colonist) 

Div.  17.  Vida  lutea ,  Vida  hybrid  a,  Vida  pannonica  var.  striata , 
Lathyrus  Nissolta,  L .  Aphaca ,  Wyberton  (see  above) 

Mr,  S.  J.  Hurst. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Sandwith  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pearsall,  Secretary  of  the  British  Botanical  Society,  for  identi¬ 
fying  critical  specimens. 


MOSSES, 

G.  H.  Allison; 

The  following  addiiional  records  for  the  Lincolnshire  list  of 

Mosses  have  been  made  during  1934. 

*  Aeaulon  muticum  C.M.  4  Laceby,  Little  Cotes.  April.  The 
habitat  of  the  Little  Cotes  plant  was  ground  from 
which  turf  had  been  removed.  The  Laceby  one  occurred 
in  a  field  recently  put  down  to  pasture.  In  the  latter  case 
in  association  with  the  Acaulon  we  found  considerable 
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quantities  of  fine  specimens  of  Ephemenm  serratum  and  E. 
recurvifolium.  All  three  species  were  found  growing  in  clus¬ 
ters  formed  of  very  minute  plants,  indeed  one  square 
m.m.  provides  space  to  contain  protonema,  foliage  and 
fruit  of  one  individual  plant  of  the  three  species  named. 

*  Orthodontimn  gyacile  Schwaeg.  var.  heterocarpum  Watson.  4, 

Laceby.  On  rotting  tree  stump, 
f  Bryum  murale  Wils.  13,  Caythorpe.  April.  On  side  of 
Limestone  quarry. 

B.  Donianum  Grev.  13,  Ancaster  and  Caythorpe.  A  second 
record  for  V.C.  53. 

f  A  mblystegium  Juratzhanum  Schp.  13,  Great  Ponton.  April. 

On  stone  boundary  wall.  Not  a  well  marked  form. 

§  Hypnum  hispidulmn  Brid.  var.  Sommerfeltii  Myr.  3,  Ferriby. 
June  In  chalk  quarry  growing  with  H.  chrysophyllum. 

H.  aduncum  Hedw.  var.  intermedium  Schp  1,  Epworth.  May. 
A  second  record. 

H.jluitans  L.  var.  Robertsiae  Ren.  1,  Haxey  and  Epworth. 

May.  A  second  record  for  this  rare  variety. 

Sphagnum  fimbriatum  Wils.  var.  validus  Card.  10,  Kirkby-on- 
Bain.  September. 

S.  cuspidatum  Ehrh  var.  plumosum  Bryol.  germ.  1,  Epworth. 
A  second  record. 

*  S.  carssicladum  Warnst.  var.  intermedium  Warnst.  1,  Haxey 

and  Epworth.  May. 

*  5.  obesum  Wils.  var .  plumosiwiWf  arnst.  1,  Epworth.  May. 

*  5.  turgid ulum  Warnst.  1,  Epworth.  May.  Teste  W.  R. 

Sherrin.  This  is  I  believe  the  third  true  record  for  Britain. 
Following  the  Warnstorfian  system  this  plant  is  placed  as 
a  form  belonging  to  the  section  Subsecunda. 

CORRECTION . — The  record  for  Trichostomum  mutabile 
Bruch,  in  Transactions  1933,  p.  158  must  be  deleted.  It  is  an 
error. 


*  New  County  Record,  f  New  Record  V.C.  53.  §  New  Record  V.C.  54. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

A.  E.  Musgrave. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  our  most  interesting  record  last  year 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Comma  Butterfly  (Polygonia  c- album) 
in  Lincolnshire.  This  year  our  records  are  even  more  en¬ 
couraging,  for  there  is  evidence  that  this  beautiful  insect  may 
be  definitely  establishing  itself  in  the  County.  At  Grantham, 
in  late  September,  Mr.  Horace  Preston  recorded  that  the 
Comma  Butterfly  was  visiting  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  his 
garden  and  could  be  seen  on  any  fine  day.  Two  specimens, 
both  males,  were  sent  along  at  intervals  of  about  a  week.  One 
I  set  as  it  was  practically  perfect  ;  the  other  was  released  as 
one  of  the  wings  was  slightly  chipped.  The  Comma  was  also 
noted  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Cragg  at  Spanby  on  April  23rd.  This 
was  no  doubt  a  hibernating  specimen.  Capt.  Cragg  notes 
“  During  the  sixty  years  I  have  known  Spanby  I  have  never 
before  seen  one”.  Another  specimen  was  taken  in  Mr.  Richard 
Mason’s  garden  at  Lincoln  on  September  30th.  It  would 
appear  that  the  abnormally  dry  summers  of  the  last  two  years 
have  been  favourable  to  this  insect.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  these  same  conditions  do  not  appear  to  have 
favoured  the  Painted  Lady  (Vanessa  cardui).  Mr.  Baker  reports 
that  no  specimens  have  been  seen  around  Lincoln  this  year 
and  Mr.  R.  May  only  records  one  specimen  for  Limber  on 
September  8th.  Mr.  M.  W.  R.  Graham  saw  two  examples  in 
a  clover  field  near  Miningsby  on  August  7th  and  another  at 
Old  Bolingbroke  on  the  10th.  I  have  only  seen  occasional 
specimens  around  Grantham. 

Mr.  M.  W.  R.  Graham  sends  the  following  interesting 
records  relating  largely  to  the  Old  Bolingbroke  district.  He 
writes: — “The  Small  and  Large  Whites  ( Pieris  rapae  and 
brassicae)  have  been  remarkably  abundant  in  this  district,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  available  food  plant.  On 
October  1st  the  cabbage  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
covered  with  larvae  of  brassicae.  So  numerous  were  they  that 
at  a  small  house  adjoining,  they  were  swarming  up  the  windows 
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and  walls,  evidently  en  route  for  pupation.  Several  buckets 
full  were  collected  and  drowned.  On  October  4th  the  cabbage 
patches  were  simply  rows  of  gaunt  skeletons.  The  Green- 
veined  White  (Pieris  napi)  and  Orange  Tip  (Euchloe  cardamines ) 
were  less  common  than  usual.  The  Small  Heath  (Coenonympha 
pamphilus)  was  almost  absent  in  its  first  brood.  The  Large 
Heath  (C.  tullia)  was  frequent  in  the  division  10  S,,  especially 
at  Tumby  Woods  and  Woodhall  Spa.  The  Small  Heath  was 
quite  numerous  in  August  and  the  Common  Blue  ( Polyommatus 
teams)  more  so  than  for  some  time.  Three  or  four  worn  males 
of  the  Holly  Blue  (Lycaenopsis  avgiolus)  were  seen  on  May  6th. 
From  their  condition  they  would  have  been  out  for  at  least  a 
week.  Odd  specimens  were  noted  for  several  days  subsequently, 
but  no  females  were  recorded  ”. 

Other  records  of  interest  from  members  were  : — 

Convolvulus  Hawk-moth  (Sphinx  convolvuli).  Records 
from:  Ruskington,  September  15th,  Mr.  R.  Hossack  ;  Caistor, 
September  20th  ;  Skegness,  September  24th.  A  specimen  was 
also  brought  into  the  Grantham  Museum. 

Death’s  Head  Hawk-moth  ( Acherontia  atropos).  An  imago 
taken  at  Scampton,  September  29th,  Miss  S.  J.  Arscott.  Ten 
pupae  were  collected  by  Mr.  Mettham,  Grantham,  from  potato 
fields  in  Quadring  Middle  Fen  at  dates  from  September  26th 
to  October  14th. 

Humming-bird  Hawk-moth  (Macroglossa  stellatarum).  One 
specimen  seen  hovering  over  cornflower  at  Donington,  Sep¬ 
tember  8th,  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk. 

Lime  Hawk-moth  ( Smevinthus  tiliae).  This  was  more 
abundant  at  Lincoln  than  for  many  years.  This  follows  a 
noticeable  increase  in  1984. 

Red  Underwing  Moth  (Catocala  nupta).  Specimens  have 
been  noted  this  year  at  Lincoln  (Rev.  H.  W.  Hall)  ;  Fiskerton 
(Mr.  E.  E.  Steele)  ;  and  Market  Rasen  (Mr.  T.  H.  Court). 

Mr.  T.  H.  Court  reports  for  the  Market  Rasen  district  as 
follows: — “  Perhaps  the  most  notable  fact  of  this  summer  has 
been  the  increase  in  the  numbers  and  range  of  the  Dark  Green 
Fritillary  ( Argynnis  aglaia).  This  butterfly  has  swarmed  in 
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places  where  years  ago  only  odd  specimens  were  taken.  In 
contrast,  the  High  Brown  Fritillary  (A.  cydippe)  has  not  put 
in  an  appearance  at  all  in  this  district.  Another  butterfly  which 
seems  to  be  spreading  is  the  Gatekeeper  ( Maniola  tithonus) 
which  I  have  found  at  Scamblesby,  as  well  as  at  Legsby, 
where  I  had  not  seen  it  before.  The  Small  Pearl-bordered 
Fritillary  ( Argynnis  selene)  has  been  plentiful  and  I  was  delighted 
to  see  a  second  brood  of  it  in  fair  numbers  in  September. 
How  fond  it  is  of  damp  situations  !  The  Silver-washed  Fritil¬ 
lary  ( Argynnis  paphia)  was  plentiful  and  in  lovely  condition. 
Of  the  Hairstreaks,  the  White-letter  ( Strymon  w-album)  seems 
to  be  found  wherever  the  Wych  Elm  ( Ulmus  montana )  occurs 
in  the  district,  but  it  soon  gets  battered.  The  Purple  Hair- 
streak  ( Thecla  quercus)  has  been  plentiful,  usually  flying  round 
and  settling  on  ash  trees,  where  they  occur  among  oaks.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  ( Argynnis 
euphrosyne)  is  also  fond  of  settling  on  the  ash  ;  at  the  beginning 
of  June  the  young  leaves  of  that  tree  have  their  reddish  tinge 
which  provides  the  necessary  protective  resemblance  for  a 
settled  euphrosyne.  The  Vanessas  have  been  scarce,  in  fact  I 
have  not  seen  one  Painted  Lady,  though  this  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  few  opportunities  for  collecting  in  the  late 
summer.  Among  the  moths  the  Broad-bordered  Bee  Hawk 
(Hemaris  fncifonnis)  has  appeared  as  usual,  having  been  seen  at 
various  dates  from  May  to  August ;  an  unusually  long  spell. 
The  charming  little  Rosy  Footman  [Milto christ a  miniata )  and 
the  Large  Emerald  ( Geometra  papilionaria)  have  been  taken. 
Outside  the  Market  Rasen  area  the  most  interesting  appear¬ 
ances  were  those  of  the  Chalk-hill  Blue  ( Lysandra  coridon )  in 
large  numbers  at  Ancaster,  and  of  the  Marbled  White  (Satyrus 
galathea)  and  the  Brown  Argus  ( Avicia  agestis)  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Stamford 

PARASITES.  While  quarrying  for  sand  near  Little  Ponton 
during  the  early  summer  we  were  compelled  to  cut  through  a 
number  of  nests  of  the  Sand  Martin,  for  the  birds  had  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  working  face.  The  young  were 
transferred  to  other  nests  and  we  could  not  help  noticing  the 
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occurrence  of  quite  large  “  ticks  ”,  mostly  on  the  heads  of 
young  birds.  These  have  been  identified  by  Mr.  A.  Roebuck 
as  Stenopteryx  hirundinis  L.  an  ally  of  the  sheep  ked,  and  a 
member  of  the  order  Diptera,  family  Hippoboscidae.  An  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  tick  was  also  discovered  on  a  female  Hedge¬ 
hog.  This  is  identified  as  Ixodes  hexagonus  Leach,  of  the  order 
A carina  and  has  been  recorded  from  dogs,  sheep,  cattle,  foxes, 
rabbits,  squirrels  and  other  animals. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY. 

A.  Roebuck,  n.d.a.,  f.r.e.s. 

The  growing  season  from  the  Autumn  of  1934  t°  the  Autumn 
of  1935  has  been  exceptional  in  the  abundance  and  distribution 
of  many  important  species  of  insects.  The  following  are  the 
fnost  noteworthy  in  this  County. 

Cutworms  have  been  extremely  abundant  and  destructive 
throughout  the  County.  These  are  the  larvae  of  noctuid  moths. 
The  chief  species  has  been  Euxoa  segetum  L.  (Turnip  Moth)  and 
in  addition  E.  exclamationis  L.  (Heart  and  Dart  Moth)  and 
Graphiphova  pronuba  L.  (Large  Yellow  Underwing).  The  cut¬ 
worms  have  been  destructive  to  a  variety  of  crops,  Carrots, 
Potatoes,  Celery,  Leeks,  Turnips,  Swedes,  Sugar  Beet,  Cab¬ 
bages,  etc. 

Leatherjackets  were  more  abundant  on  close  cropped 
grass  land  than  elsewhere.  They  were  recorded  damaging 
crops  on  arable  land  near  Caistor  and  Louth.  They  were 
singularly  abundant  on  the  South  Common,  Lincoln  and  else¬ 
where  on  grass  These  are  the  larvae  of  the  Crane  Flies.  The 
first  common  species,  Pachyrrhma  maculosa  Meig.,  emerged  as 
adults  towards  the  end  of  May  and  the  chief  culprit,  Tipula 
paludosa  Meig.,  swarmed  during  Septmeber. 

Larvae  of  Bibionid  flies  were  also  very  abundant  in  grass 
land  and  were  often  confused  with  leatherjackets.  The  chief 
species  were  Bibio  marci  L.  and  Dilophus  febrilis  L.  These 
emerged  from  May  10th  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

Of  the  Cereals  wheat  was  the  one  chiefly  troubled  by 
insects.  There  were  scattered  attacks  by  Frit  Fly  ( Oscinella 
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frit  L.)  and  Wheat  Bulb  Fly  (Leptohylemyia  cocirctata  Fall.). 

During  the  Winter  there  were  immense  numbers  of  Sitona 
lineatus  L.  (Pea  and  Bean  Weevil)  larvae  feeding  on  the  roots 
of  clover  plants  in  the  seeds  crops,  apparently  always  associ¬ 
ated  with  “clover  sickness”.  In  spite  of  this  there  was  little 
damage  done  by  the  adult  beetles  to  the  leguminous  crops. 
The  worst  case  recorded  was  an  attack  on  Peas  at  Falding- 
worth. 

Laspeyresia  nigricana  St.  (The  Pea  Moth)  was  rather  de¬ 
structive. 

Pyralis  farinalis  L.  (The  Meal  Moth)  was  abundant  and 
destructive  to  stored  peas  in  Bardney. 

On  the  brassica  crops  Flea  Beetles  (Phyllotreta  species) 
and  Ceutorrhynchus  pleurostigma  Marsh  (Turnip  Gall  Weevil), 
were  abundant,  but  the  outstanding  pest  was  the  aphis  Brevi- 
corync  brassicae  L.  This  was  very  destructive  to  all  but  Kales, 

The  Sugar  Beet  crops  were  attacked  early  and  exten¬ 
sively  by  the  Flea  Beetles.  The  principal  species  was  Chaeto- 
cnema  concinna  Marsh,  but  Phyllotreta  undulata  Kutsch  was  also 
doing  damage.  They  were  also  attacked  severely  by  Atomaria 
linearis  Steph.  (The  Pigmy  Mangold  Beetle),  much  more  so 
than  for  many  years.  Pegomyia  hyoscyami  var.  betae,  Curtis  (The 
Mangold  Fly)  was  practically  absent  as  was  also  Aphis  fabae 
Scop.  (The  Black  Aphis).  There  were  small  attacks  on  the 
Sugar  Beet  by  Bourletiella  hortensis  Fitch,  and  B.  lutea  Lubbock. 
These  springtails  occurred  between  Lincoln  and  Bardney. 
Millepedes,  chiefly  Blanjulus  guttulatns  Bose,  were  destructive 
to  the  crop  in  several  fields  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 

On  the  Carrot  crops  the  aphis  Cavariella  capreae  Fab. 
caused  little  damage,  and  the  Carrot  Fly,  Psila  rosae  F.,  has 
been  very  scarce. 

On  Lettuces  there  were  very  severe  attacks  by  the  aphis 
Myzus  lactucae  Schrank,  especially  around  Louth. 

Elm  Trees  have  suffered  considerably  in  common  with 
other  parts  of  the  Country  from  an  epidemic  of  Elm  Bark 
Beetles,  ( Scolytus  scolytus  Fab.) 

On  Watercress  beds  at  Bourne  and  Greatford  a  suspected 
attack  by  the  snail  Paludestrina  jenhinsi  Smith  was  investigated. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  these  were  unable  as  well  as  un¬ 
willing  to  harm  the  plants. 
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CONCHOLOGY 

J.  F.  Musham. 

The  tufaceous  deposit  around  Brigg  is  still  worthy  of  notice. 
It  has  again  yielded  a  similar  number  of  species  to  those 
previously  published  in  these  pages,  The  large  size  of  many 
of  them  is  noteworthy,  especially  when  compared  with  their 
modern  descendants.  As  well  as  being  in  good  condition 
many  of  them  are  very  abundant.  For  example,  I  easily 
filled  a  3-inch  tube  full  of  specimens  of  the  little  Carychium 
minimum  from  our  last  trial-hole,  and  then  was  tired  of  picking 
up  more. 

Cepaea  hortensis,  Hellicella  Helvetica  and  Limnaea  glabra  have 
again  been  met  with,  together  with  Balea  perversa  (a  very  rare 
shell  in  a  fossil  state)  and  incidentally  an  addition  to  the 
Division.  Two  dry-ground  shells  Candidula  caperata  and  Candi- 
dula  gigaxii  have  occurred  (the  latter  species  also  an  addition 
to  the  Division),  but  Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard  writes  that  they  are 
evidently  of  a  later  date  and  accidentally  washed  into  the 
deposit. 

Up  to  date  26  trial-holes  have  been  opened  yielding  39.5 
species  per  hole,  making  a  total  up  to  the  time  of  writing  of  76 
species  for  the  deposit. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  C.  F.  B.  Shill ito  has  been  investigating 
an  Early  Holocene  deposit,  the  first  known  for  the  County,  at 
Scartho,  Division  4,  which  has  yielded  8  species  of  local  fresh¬ 
water  shells.  The  material  resembles  that  from  Skipsea  in 
Holderness. 

Our  best  thanks  are  again  offered  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard 
and  Mr.  C.  Oldham  for  their  kindness  in  verifying  the  above 
species. 

Mr.  A.  Roebuck  has  contributed  Paludestrina  jenkinsi  which 
he  obtained  in  great  quantity  from  watercress  beds  watered 
from  an  artesian  well  at  Greatford  ;  an  addition  to  Division 
16  S.W.  Our  Hon.  Secretary  has  added  Retinella  nitidula  to 
the  Crowland  area.  From  a  gravel  pit  at  Laceby,  Div.  4,  Mr. 
Shill i to  has  picked  up  the  following  marine  shells:  Cardium 
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edule  and  echinatum ,  Mactra  subtruncata  and  solida ,  Macoma  balthica , 
Nassa  reticulata  and  incrassata ,  Nucella  lapillus,  Buccinum  undatum , 
Cyprina  islandica ,  Scalaria  communis ,  Dentalium  entalis,  Ostrea  edulis 
and  Turritella  communis ,  which  were  kindly  identified  by  Dr. 
J.  W.  Jackson. 

The  heavy  rains  of  early  November  revealed  a  quantity  of 
freshwater  shells  on  the  mud  that  had  been  thrown  out  during 
the  cleansing  of  the  drain  alongside  Skitter  Beck  in  the  Goxhill 
parish.  Many  of  these  were  large  specimens  ;  31  species  were 
included  in  all,  of  which  14  are  additions  to  Division  3  N.E. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  one  example  of  Bythinia  tentaculata  which 
is  unusually  large  ;  by  far  the  biggest  I  know  from  the  County. 
Among  the  Pisidia  is  P.  cinereum  and  henslowanum ,  which  latter 
Mr.  Oldham  states  are  all  of  the  inappendiculate  variety. 

This  addition  of  14  species  is  a  welcome  rise  in  the  number 
previously  credited  to  this  little  worked  area.  For  this  series 
we  are  again  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  F.  B.  Shillito. 

GEOLOGY. 

A.  E.  Musgrave. 

The  construction  of  the  new  service  reservoir  for  Grantham 
necessitated  a  fairly  considerable  excavation  into  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Limestone.  About  9,000  tons  have  been  removed  to  a 
depth  of  from  12  to  16  feet.  At  a  depth  of  about  10  feet  an 
intermittent  band  of  fine  sandy  clay  was  encountered  and 
below  this  the  character  of  the  Limestone  showed  a  definite 
change  from  a  soft  somewhat  crumbly  rock  to  a  hard  dense 
stone,  very  suitable  for  crushing  as  a  concrete  aggregate.  The 
most  interesting  fossil  discovered  was  an  ammonite  fragment 
7  inches  in  diameter.  Knowing  that  the  occurrence  of  am¬ 
monites  in  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  was  somewhat  infre¬ 
quent  the  fossil  was  submitted  to  Mr.  P.  E.  Kent  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Nottingham.  The  specimen  was  subsequently 
forwarded  to  Dr.  L.  F.  Spath  for  identification  who  reports, 

“  The  identification  is  based  on  the  body  chamber  and  may  not 
be  very  satisfactory.  It  is  probably  a  Fontannesia  and  compares 
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with  the  species  Fontannesia  obructa  S.  Buck.  There  is  thus  a 
strong  probability  that  the  ammonite  indicates  a  discites  date 
The  find  may  be  of  considerable  importance  but  its  full  signi¬ 
ficance  cannot  be  ascertained  until  we  have  penetrated  through 
the  Limestone  and  determined  the  exact  horizon  at  which  the 
fossil  occurred.  Further  notes  will  be  made  as  excavation 
proceeds. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

Notes  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  in  North  Lincolnshire 
during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1935-6. 

G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O  U. 

The  type  of  weather  prevailing  during  the  past  Autumn  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  two  preceeding  seasons.  A  series  of 
depressions  passing  to  the  N.  of  the  British  Isles  and  across 
Scandinavia  produced  a  type  of  weather  that  is  least  favour¬ 
able  to  visible  migration  on  the  N.E.  coast,  but  above  all  the 
past  Autumn  and  Winter  have  been  notable  for  the  frequency 
and  violence  of  the  gales  that  have  visited  the  coasts  of  this 
country.  The  number  of  birds  appearing  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  is  usual  and  on  the  whole  it  has  been  an  un¬ 
interesting  season. 

On  August  27th  a  Dipper  was  seen  on  the  Fleet  drain  at 
North  Cotes. 

On  September  2nd  many  Swifts  moving  south.  Several 
Wheatears,  a  few  Whitethroats  and  a  Kingfisher.  On  3rd  a 
few  Golden  Plovers.  On  4th  a  few  Whitethroats,  a  single 
Pied  Flycatcher  and  a  Willow  Wren.  A  Common  Buzzard 
passed  over  Grainsby.  On  5th  again  some  Whitethroats,  and 
single  birds  of  Redstart,  Pied  Flycatcher  and  Willow  Wren, 
also  a  Kingfisher,  twenty  Shelducks  and  one  Wigeon.  On  6th 
some  Thrushes,  Whitethroats  and  a  Pied  Flycatcher.  On  1  ith 
a  single  Swift,  Pied  Flycatcher,  Redstart,  Willow  Wren,  two 
Curlew  Sandpipers  and  four  Wigeon.  On  12th  large  flocks  of 
Linnets  on  the  fitties  and  sandhills,  two  Pied  Flycatchers  and 
a  couple  of  Redstarts  in  the  hedges.  On  16th  several  Willow 
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Wrens  and  Whitethroats,  two  Redstarts,  and  a  Chiff  Chaff. 
On  17th  a  Grey  Phalarope  was  reported  by  Mr.  F.  Stubbs. 
On  2 1st  two  Willow  Wrens  and  a  Turtle  Dove.  On  23rd 
some  Willow  Wrens  and  a  Pied  Flycatcher.  On  24th  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Pink-footed  Geese  appeared  at  a  favourite  haunt  on 
the  Wolds.  On  25th  Geese  were  travelling  to  N.W.  over 
Grainsby.  On  26th  some  Great  Tits  in  the  coast  hedges  and 
a  single  Curlew  Sandpiper.  By  the  27th  the  Geese  had  in¬ 
creased  to  about  a  thousand.  On  28th  many  Mistle  Thrushes 
and  a  few  Song  Thrushes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast.  On  30th 
a  Merlin  was  caught  at  one  of  the  Plover  Decoys. 

On  October  3rd  hundreds  of  Linnets,  many  Mistle 
Thrushes  and  a  few  Goldcrests.  On  5th  several  Goldcrests 
and  two  SpDtted  Flycatchers,  the  latter  a  rather  unusual  mi¬ 
grant  on  the  coast ;  a  Shoveler  was  shot  on  North  Cotes  fitties 
and  another  seen.  On  6th  two  large  flocks  of  Geese  to  S.E. 
On  7th  the  Geese  on  the  Wolds  numbered  about  two  thousand; 
a  Buzzard  passed  south  over  Grainsby.  On  9th  several  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gulls  inland  at  Croxton.  On  nth  and  12th 
flocks  of  Geese  to  S.E.  in  morning.  On  14th  a  great  passage 
of  Geese  many  flocks  to  S.E.  but  a  few  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  A  great  flight  of  Peewits,  many  Blue  Tits  and  a  few 
Hedge  Sparrows.  On  16th  a  few  Redwings  and  Blackbirds, 
three  or  four  Robins  and  three  Snow  Buntings.  On  17th  two 
or  three  Swallows  still  remained.  On  18th  several  Fieldfares, 
one  Rock  Pipit,  about  twenty  Snow  Buntings  and  several 
Kingfishers.  On  20th  many  Redwings,  Bramblings  and  Chaf¬ 
finches  at  Grainsby.  On  22nd  a  Grey  Wagtail.  On  23rd  a 
great  passage  of  Peewits.  On  24th  the  first  Grey  Crow.  On 
25th  with  a  light  N.E.  wind,  the  best  migration  day  this  season. 
Many  Redwings  and  Blackbirds  and  in  smaller  numbers 
Fieldfares,  Song  and  Mistle  Thrushes,  Grey  Crows,  Rock 
Pipits,  Greenfinch,  Reed  Bunting,  Wren,  Jack  Snipe  and 
Peewit.  On  26th  again  many  Redwings  and  Blackbirds,  with 
a  few  Grey  Crows,  Rooks,  Tree  Sparrows  and  Golden  Plovers. 
On  29th  a  Short-eared  Owl,  a  good  many  Snipe  and  a  few 
Water  Rails. 
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On  November  2nd  a  fairly  strong  flight  of  Peewits  ana  a 
few  Rooks.  On  4th  many  Fieldfares,  a  few  Redwings  and 
Robins.  On  5th  a  small  flight  of  Peewits  and  Golden  Plover, 
a  single  Woodcock  on  the  sea-bank  and  a  flock  of  Snow 
Buntings  on  the  fitties.  On  6th  a  great  flight  of  Snipe  coming 
in  from  E.  continuously,  singly  or  in  small  flocks,  but  Mr. 
W.  Clarke  saw  a  flock  of  twenty  come  in.  On  7th  a  few 
Fieldfares  and  Peewits  going  N.W.  On  nth  many  flocks  of 
Geese  to  S.E.  and  a  few  to  N.W  A  few  Peewits  also  coming 
in.  Snipe  very  abundant  on  flooded  land  at  Tetney  and  round 
the  “blow  wells”.  On  13th  Peewits,  Golden  Plovers,  Rooks, 
Starlings,  and  Stock  Doves  but  all  in  small  numbers.  On 
1 8th  many  Rooks  and  a  few  Peewits,  Starlings  and  Stock 
Doves.  I  saw  a  Marsh  Harrier  come  in  from  sea  from  N.E. 
It  crossed  the  North  Cotes  aerodrome  passing  me  just  out  of 
gunshot  and  perched  on  the  top  of  a  high  hedge  remain¬ 
ing  long  enough  to  allow  me  to  observe  it  well  with  a 
glass.  On  20th  a  Little  Gull — an  immature  bird — flying 
over  the  aerodrome  and  finally  going  out  to  sea.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  Snow  Buntings  along  the  North  Cotes  sandhills  and 
among  the  weed  thrown  up  at  highwater  mark.  A  large  flock 
of  Mallards  and  several  Wigeon  at  Grainthorpe  Haven,  On 
22nd  I  went  to  Donna  Nook  to  inspect  a  herd  of  ten  Killer 
Whales  apparently  the  Thick-toothed  Killer  Whale  (Psnidorca 
crassidens)  which  had  come  ashore  a  few  days  previously. 
They  were  surrounded  by  flocks  of  Black-backed  Gulls  which 
were  so  intent  on  devouring  the  carcases  that  they  allowed  me 
to  approach  within  a  few  yards  and  then  settling  again  only 
just  out  of  gunshot.  There  were  a  large  number  of  Scoters 
on  the  sea. 

On  December  5th  I  saw  a  Buzzard  at  Well  near  Alford 
and  was  told  it  had  been  there  for  some  days.  On  6th  a  few 
Fieldfares  and  Peewits  coming  in  together  with  a  single  Rook 
and  a  Short-eared  Owi.  A  Wax  wing  wras  seen  by  Mr.  W. 
Clarke  on  a  wild  rose  bush  in  the  Sea  Lane,  North  Cotes.  It 
remained  till  the  following  day.  On  nth  several  large  flocks 
of  Mallards  at  Grainthorpe  Haven.  I  was  told  that  about 
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three  hundred  had  arrived  on  the  previous  day.  On  27th  four 
White-fronted  Geese  were  reported  by  Mr.  W.  Clarke. 

January  10th  1936,  a  flock  of  Peewits  coming  in,  a  Short¬ 
eared  Owl  sitting  on  the  sands  at  the  foot  of  the  sandhills  and 
hundreds  of  Snow  Buntings  all  along  the  coast.  On  15th  a 
couple  of  Stonechats  at  Grainsby  reed  bed.  On  16th  saw 
about  1500  Geese  on  Bonby  Carrs.  An  east  wind  with  heavy 
snow  all  day.  On  17th  Peewits  and  Golden  Plovers  going  S., 
sharp  frost  and  snow  on  the  ground.  On  18th  all  the  geese 
left  except  one  small  flock.  Very  hard  frost.  On  30th  saw 
about  twenty  Woodcocks  in  Autby  Wood. 

On  February  nth  four  Brent  Geese  on  Tetney  sands. 
On  20th  I  saw  quite  2,000  Geese  on  Bonby  Carrs  and  I  was 
told  that  they  arrived  on  18th,  just  48  hours  after  the  break  up 
of  the  frost.  On  26th  Mr.  W.  Clarke  reported  a  flock  of 
eighteen  Brent  Geese  on  the  edge  of  North  Cotes  fitties.  I 
saw  a  single  Willow  Tit  in  Autby  Wood.  I  may  mention  here 
that  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  F,  Stubbs  that  a  Montagu’s 
Harrier  was  shot  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Leake  at  his  plover  Decoy  at 
the  Nabs,  North  Cotes  on  October  9th.  I  have  not  previously 
met  with  this  bird  in  this  district. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  notes  the  season  was  a 
somewhat  uninteresting  one.  A  small  amount  of  migration 
was  in  progress  from  early  September  to  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber  being  heaviest  between  October  14th  and  November  4th, 
but  although  there  was  a  considerable  passage  on  some  days 
it  never  amounted  to  a  “  rush  ”.  No  rare  birds  occurred,  the 
most  unusual  being  the  Dipper,  Marsh  and  Montagu’s 
Harriers  and  the  Little  Gull.  The  flight  of  Plovers  on  the 
coast  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  usual,  although  it  is  probable 
that  they  entered  the  country  elsewhere  ;  about  the  usual 
number  wintered  here.  Snipe  were  abundant  but  Woodcock 
were  unusually  scarce  although  during  the  frosts  of  January 
and  February  a  considerable  number  appeared  in  some  woods 
in  the  marsh  district.  These  were  probably  local  movements 
as  I  heard  of  no  flight  on  the  coast  during  these  months. 
Ducks  of  all  species  were  scarce  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
severity  of  the  weather. 
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BIRD  MIGRATION  NOTES. 

N.E.  Lincolnshire — March  1935  to  February  1936. 

Bernard  A.  Pye. 

Excepting  one  record  for  Skidbrooke,  all  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  were  made  between  Cleethorpes  and  Grainthorpe 
Haven,  on  the  coast  and  adjoining  marsh. 

The  exceptionally  cold  weather  in  May  1935  considerably 
affected  the  normal  flow  of  migration.  From  18th  March  to 
the  2 1  st,  it  was  warm  and  sunny  and  the  shade  temperature 
rose  to  65°  F.  but  this  level  was  not  again  reached  until  6th 
June,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  April  there  commenced  a  long 
spell  of  cold  winds  from  between  N.  and  S.E.,  which  continued 
throughout  the  following  month. 

The  most  severe  period  was  from  15th  May  to  the  19th, 
when  we  had  driven  rain  and  sleet,  with  sharp  frosts  at  night 
that  blasted  our  marsh  hawthorns  on  the  windward  side  as 
though  they  had  been  scorched  by  fire. 

With  these  conditions  prevailing  on  this  bleak  and  open 
coastline,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  species  as  Wheatears 
and  White  Wagtails,  instead  of  lingering  for  a  week  or  two  as 
is  their  usual  habit  on  arrival,  passed  quickly  on  to  more 
sheltered  situations  and  that  comparatively  little  was  seen  of 
the  northward  passage  of  the  Swallows  and  Swifts. 

Moreover,  some  birds  did  not  appear  until  weeks  after 
their  usual  time  and  migrants  were  still  passing  in  the  second 
week  of  June. 


March  2nd.  Wind  N.W.  Some  Lapwings  to  N.W. 

3rd.  Two  Cormorants  here. 

17th.  Wind  S.W.  A  few  Goldcrests  in  the  hedges. 
More  Redshanks  and  Ringed  Plovers.  Some  Pied  Wagtails. 
Snow  Buntings  in  greatly  reduced  numbers. 

19th.  Wind  S.  Warm.  Twelve  to  fifteen  large  flocks 
of  Lapwings  flying  high  from  W.  to  E.  between  3  p.m.  and 
4  p.m.  Exactly  when  this  flight  commenced  or  for  how  long 
it  continued,  I  cannot  say,  as  I  was  unable  to  keep  further 
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observation,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  movement  before  noon. 

2 1 st.  Many  Fieldfares  near  the  coast.  A  Stonechat. 
All  the  winter  flocks  of  Lapwings  have  gone.  A  dead  Shag — 
quite  fresh — at  high  water  mark. 

24th.  Wind  W.  A  flock  of  about  200  Oystercatchers 
and  many  Knots.  Only  one  Snow  Bunting.  A  lot  of  Meadow- 
Pipits  here  and  some  travelling  N.W.  Also  some  Linnets  to 
N.W. 

26th.  Wind  W.  Fresh.  A  flock  of  18  very  tired  Hooded 
Crows  from  E.  These  birds  must  have  attempted  the  sea 
passage  and  turned  back.  Linnets  and  Meadow-Pipits  to 

N.W. 

31st.  Wind  W.  The  first  Wheatear. 

April  1st.  Wind  N.W.  Strong.  Hundreds  of  Linnets. 

2nd.  Wind  N.  A  Swallow  appeared  at  one  of  the  marsh 
farmsteads. 

5th.  Two  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls. 

7th.  Wind  S.E.  Many  Curlews.  Two  or  three  Cor¬ 
morants.  A  dead  Velvet  Scoter  at  high  water  mark. 

8th.  Wind  W.  A  lot  of  Grey  Plovers. 

gth.  Wind  S.W.  Large  flocks  of  Oystercatchers. 
Linnets  and  Greenfinches  to  N.W.  One  Swallow. 

nth.  One  Swallow  to  N.W.  Two  Willow-Warblers. 

12th.  A  Sand-Martin. 

14th.  Wind  S.W.  Light.  Three  Swallows  to  N.W. 
About  half  a  dozen  White  Wagtails.  Several  Cormorants. 

Cormorants  continued  to  be  more  than  usually  numerous 
until  the  end  of  May  and  hardly  a  day  passed  during  this 
period  but  what  I  could  see  several  from  my  windows  which 
overlook  the  Humber  mouth. 

15th.  Wind  S.  More  Wheatears. 

16th.  Wind  S.W.  Strong.  A  Short-eared  Owl. 

2 1  st .  Wind  S.E.  A  few  Swallows  to  N.W.  About  a 
dozen  Wheatears  including  one  Greenlander. 

At  7-30  p.m.  a  flock  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  Jays 
(I  counted  them  twice)  flying  high  over  the  outskirts  of  Clee- 
thorpes  to  E. 
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22nd.  Wind  E.  Two  White  Wagtails.  A  dead  Kitti- 
wake  on  the  tide-mark. 

23rd.  Wind  E.  A  Jack  Snipe.  Several  Whitethroats 
in  the  hedges  and  a  Cuckoo. 

28th.  Wind  N.  Several  Wheatears — one  Greenlander. 
Two  White  Wagtails. 

29th.  Wind  variable  Warmer.  Some  Swallows  to 
N.W.  One  Greenland  Wheatear,  about  a  dozen  Common 
Wheatears  and  a  Yellow  Wagtail. 

30th.  Wind  E.  Some  Swallows  to  N.W.,  but  they  were 
further  inland  —  none  passing  along  the  coastline  Some 
Whitethroats  in  the  hedges.  A  Spotted  Redshank  and  a 
Common  Sandpiper  at  Tetney  Haven. 

May  3rd.  First  Lesser  Tern. 

5th.  Wind  N.  A  good  many  Swallows  passing.  Several 
Wheatears  of  both  forms.  Numbers  of  Dunlins  in  summer 
dress  and  Ringed  Plovers.  One  Bar-tailed  Godwit — a  grey 
bird  which  appeared  to  be  lame. 

6th.  Wind  N.N.E.  A  score  or  more  black-breasted 
Grev  Plovers  and  some  beautiful  red  Bar-tailed  Godwits. 
Three  Wigeons,  two  Lesser  Terns  and  two  Common  Sand¬ 
pipers. 

7th.  Wind  S.E.  A  flock  of  twenty-five  Whimbrels. 

8th.  Wind  N  N.K.  A  hugh  flock  of  Oystercatchers. 
Some  fresh  Curlews  an  1  about  a  dozen  Whimbrels.  More 
Grey  Plovers  and  a  flock  of  thirty  Wigeon. 

13th.  Grey  Plovers  in  reduced  numbers  and  a  few  Bar¬ 
tailed  Godwits.  More  Lesser  Terns. 

15*.  Wind  N.E.  A  few  Swallows  passing.  Two 
Yellow  Wagtails  and  some  Wheatears. 

17th.  A  Swift  to  N.W. 

19th.  Some  Swallows  and  a  single  House-Martin  to  N.W. 

20th.  Wind  N.E.  Three  Cuckoos  together  travelling 
N.W.  in  shelter  of  the  sea  bank.  Many  Wheatears  and  a 
Spo  tted  Flycatcher.  A  lot  of  Reed  Warblers. 

2 1  st.  Wind  N.E.  Two  Swifts. 

22nd.  Wind  N.E.  A  great  many  Sanderlings. 
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24th.  A  flock  of  six  Turnstones  in  summer  plumage.  A 
Hooded-Crow  on  the  sea  bank  at  North  Cotes. 

26th.  Wind  N.  A  lot  of  fresh  Wheatears.  Hundreds  of 
Sanderlings  but  most  of  the  Dunlins  and  Ringed  Plovers  have 
passed  on. 

27th  Wind  N.N.E.  Some  Swallows  and  House- Martins 
to  N.W.  A  few  Yellow  Wagtails. 

28th.  Wind  N.E.  A  steady  flight  of  Swallows  and  a 
single  Sand-Martin  to  N.W.  A  Turnstone.  The  lame 
Godwit  still  here.  (This  bird  remained  in  the  vicinity  until 
the  end  of  July,  but  did  not  assume  summer  plumage). 

29th.  A  Black  Tern  at  North  Cotes  sluice.  It  fre¬ 
quented  the  land  side  of  the  gates  and  a  near-by  fresh-water 
creek. 

June  3rd.  Wind  S.W.  Warmer.  Many  House-Martins 
and  some  Swifts  and  Swallows  to  N.W.  Also  four  Turtle- 
Doves  and  a  single  bird  to  same  direction.  Two  small  flocks 
of  Lapwings  to  N.W.  Many  Sanderlings.  A  Fulmar — quite 
fresh — on  the  tide  mark. 

5th.  Wind  E.  A  single  Turtle-Dove  from  E.  A  Gannet 
dead  at  high  water  mark. 

gth.  Wind  W.  backing  S.E.  Swallows  still  passing. 
Lapwings  to  N.W.  Two  Wheatears. 

Lapwings  continued  travelling  in  small  numbers  through¬ 
out  June  and  July. 

1 2th.  Wind  W.  Several  Swifts  and  three  Turtle-Doves 
to  N.W. 

14th.  Two  Wheatears. 

24th.  Wind  E.  Several  Curlews  to  N.W. 

25th.  More  Curlews  to  N.W. 

July  gth.  Wind  E.  A  beautiful  adult  Black  Tern  at  Clee- 
thorpes.  It  was  working  shallow  water  above  a  patch  of  sea¬ 
weed,  taking  insects  from  the  surface  which  had  been  floated 
off  by  the  rising  tide;  at  intervals  it  rested  on  a  mass  of  float¬ 
ing  weed.  The  first  I  have  ever  seen  in  July  and  the  first  I 
have  seen  actually  feeding  in  salt-water. 

15th.  Wind  N.  A  Golden  Plover. 
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16th.  Several  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls. 

28th.  Wind  W.  Small  flocks  of  Dunlins — many  black¬ 
breasted — and  Ringed  Plovers.  About  20  Sandwich  Terns. 
Thousands  of  Gulls— one  Lesser  Black-back. 

29th.  Wind  N.W.  Two  or  three  hundred  Common 
Terns  and  a  few  Sandwich  and  Lesser.  More  Dunlins  and 
many  Whimbrels,  Curlews  and  Redshanks.  A  lot  of  Pied 
Wagtails. 

30th.  Wind  N.  About  a  hundred  Lesser  Terns  Some 
Mallards  and  a  small  flock  of  Teal.  Twenty  Whimbrels  in 

j 

formation  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  Two  Whinchats. 

31st.  Still  more  Lesser  Terns — about  200.  Many  more 
small  waders  including  some  Sanderlings. 

August  6th.  Several  Common  Sandpipers  and  some 

Snipe. 

13th.  One  Wheatear.  Many  Pied  Wagtails. 

16th.  A  Gr^en  Sandpiper  and  several  Greenshanks. 

18th.  Wind  West.  Some  Sandwich  and  Lesser  Terns. 
Several  Turnstones. 

19th.  Wind  W.  About  thirty  flocks  of  Lapwings  and 
several  Golden  Plovers  to  N.W.  Scores  of  Sandwich  Terns 
and  many  of  the  middle-sized  Terns.  Some  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gulls.  A  good  show  of  duck — some  Mallard,  several 
small  flocks  of  Teal,  two  fives  ofWigeon  and  three  Garganeys, 
one  of  which  I  shot.  I  also  bagged  a  couple  of  Shovelers  and 
saw  several  others.  About  five  hundred  Bar-tailed  Godwits 
in  large  flocks.  Also  noted  a  Cormorant,  several  Snipe,  and 
some  Wheatears,  Whinchats  and  Yellow  Wagtails. 

2 1  st .  Two  or  three  flocks  of  Lapwings  to  N.W.,  and 
some  Swifts  to  S  E.  A  Hen-Harrier— exceptionally  dark 
coloured  above  with  a  very  conspicuous  white  rump — flying 
low  to  S. 

23rd.  Three  Ruffs.  Several  Golden  Plover. 

24th.  An  Arctic  Skua  at  North  Cotes. 

25th.  Wind  N.E.  Five  Snipe  together  came  in  direct 
from  E. 

26th.  Wind  S.W.  Many  Whinchats.  Two  Ruffs. 
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28th.  A  Greenshank. 

September  Tst.  Wind  S.W.  About  twenty  Turnstones 
and  numerous  small  waders.  Some  Pied  and  Yellow  Wagtails. 

2nd.  Wind  S.W.  A  steady  flight  of  Swifts  to  S.  and 
S.R.  Thousands  of  Swallows  in  the  marsh  and  there  appeared 
to  be  a  general  drift  to  S.  A  few  Whitethroats  and  some 
fresh  Song  Thrushes  in  the  hedges. 

3rd.  Wind  S.W.  Still  numbers  of  Swifts  to  S.E.  About 
a  score  of  Wheatears  and  some  Whinchats  with  them.  Some 
fresh  Teal. 

4th.  Wind  W.  Numbers  of  Swallows  to  S.E.  Several 
Snipe  and  a  Ruff. 

8th.  Wind  E.  Several  Sand-Martins  to  S.E. 

9th.  Wind  E.  Some  Swallows  and  a  Swift  to  S.E.  A 
Spotted  Redshank. 

nth.  Wind  S.  Light.  Swifts — some  flocks  of  a  score 
and  many  smaller  lots — from  N.  Swallows  to  S.E.  Small 
straggling  flocks  of  Lapwings  to  N.W.  A  Green  Sandpiper. 

nth.  Calm.  Small  flight  of  Lapwings  to  N.W.  Swifts 
to  S.E.  between  3  p.m.  and  4  p.m.  One  Greenshank. 

14th.  Wind  S.W.  Strong.  A  few  Swifts  heading  wind 
and  drifting  S.E. 

15th.  Wind  S.W.  Fresh.  Swallows  and  Swifts  to  S.E. 
Some  Sandwich  Terns,  several  Turnstones  and  a  few  Knots. 
A  Yellow  Wagtail  and  many  Pied. 

16th.  Wind  S.W.  Strong.  Swifts,  Swallows,  House- 
Martins  and  two  or  three  Sand  Martins  to  S.  Some  Willow- 
Warblers  and  Whitethroats  in  the  hedges.  Several  lots  of 
Missel  Thrushes  and  a  Ring-Ouzel.  A  few  Wheatears  and 
Whinchats.  Two  Greenshanks,  two  Wigeon  and  some  Teal. 
Three  Kingfishers.  When  walking  Partridges  near  the  sea 
bank  I  flushed  a  Corncrake. 

17th.  Gale  from  W.  Heavy  squalls  during  last  night. 
A  Grey  Phalarope  in  a  small  tidal  pool  at  North  Cotes. 

18th.  Wind  W.  A  flock  of  twenty-five  Golden  Plover 
and  several  single  birds  from  E.  Some  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gulls  from  N.  to  S.  One  Whimbrel. 
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r 9th.  Wind  W.  Small  flocks  of  Starlings  and  a  few  odd 
Rooks  to  N.W.  One  Swift. 

20th.  Wind  W.  Fresh.  More  small  flocks  of  Starlings 
to  N.W.  At  noon  wind  dropped  and  Lapwings  started  travel¬ 
ling  N.W. 

22nd.  Thunderstorm  from  S.E.  at  5  a.m.  Wind  changed 
to  N.W.  A  strong  flight  of  Lapwings  to  N.W.  after  rain 
ceased  but  wind  freshened  and  stopped  them.  Some  good 
flocks  of  Wigeon  in  the  Humber.  Five  Common  Sandpipers. 

23rd.  Wind  W.  Lapwings,  Starlings  and  odd  Rooks  to 
N.W.  A  lot  of  Swallows,  House-Martins,  a  Sand-Martin  and 
a  Swift  to  S.E.  Also  some  of  the  two  former  from  E.  to  W. 
Several  Wigeon,  a  small  flock  of  Mallard,  two  Yellow  Wagtails, 
a  Whinchat  and  some  fresh  Kestrels. 

24th.  Wind  S.  Lapwings  and  Linnets  to  N.W.  before 
rain  commenced.  Five  Sandwich  Terns. 

25th.  Wind  N.W.  Fresh.  Colder.  Straggling  Lap¬ 
wings  from  N.  Later  several  flocks  to  N.W.  The  first  Grey 
Geese  to  N.W.  The  first  Jack  Snipe.  Several  Kingfishers 
and  about  a  dozen  Wheatears. 

26th.  Ground  frost.  Calm.  A  few  Rooks,  Jackdaws, 
Starlings  and  Skylarks  to  N.W.  during  morning.  Lapwings 
and  Linnets  during  afternoon, 

28th.  Wind  S.  Fresh.  A  heavy  flight  of  Lapwings  to 
N.W.  at  noon.  Wind  increased  and  stopped  them.  Linnets 
from  N.  A  Merlin  and  some  Teal. 

29th.  Wind  light  and  variable.  Starlings,  Skylarks  and 
Linnets  to  N.W.  Also  some  Skylarks  from  N.  Several 
Wheatears.  Some  Grey  Plover  and  two  Whimbrel. 

30th.  Wind  S.W.  Rooks  and  Linnets  to  N.W.  Some 
Swallows  to  S.  One  of  the  plover-catchers  pulled  his  net  over 
a  Merlin  that  struck  at  a  dead  decoy. 

October  1st.  Wind  S.W.  A  few  Swallows  to  S.  Two 
flocks  of  Lapwings  to  N.W.  and  a  flock  of  Golden  Plover  and 
some  Skylarks  from  N.  An  Arctic  Skua. 

2nd.  Wind  W.  Fine.  Some  Rooks  and  Lapwings  to 
N.W  .  Also  a  Jay.  A  flock  of  thirty  Wigeons,  a  Scaup  and  a 
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Great  Crested  Grebe  at  Tetney  Haven. 

4th.  Wind  S.E.  Dull.  A  lot  of  Linnets  from  N.  A 
flock  of  250  Grey  Geese  and  a  smaller  flock  to  S.E.  Nine 
Swifts  to  S.E. 

6th.  Wind  N.W.  Three  flocks  of  Grey  Geese  to  S.E. 
Starlings,  Linnets  and  Skylarks  to  N.W.  Some  of  the  latter 
from  N.  Several  Swallows  to  S.  A  Curlew  Sandpiper  with 
a  small  party  of  Dunlins.  Hundreds  of  Meadow  Pipits  here. 
Also  two  Wheatears  and  some  more  Wigeon. 

7th.  Wind  N.W.  Some  Missel  Thrushes  and  the  usual 
species  to  N.W.  Skylarks  and  several  Swallows  from  N.  A 
single  Blackbird  from  E.  Two  or  three  Wrens  and  Goldcrests 
in  the  hedges.  Meadow  Pipits  everywhere.  Some  fresh  Mal¬ 
lard  and  Teal. 

gth.  Wind  S.W.  Twenty  Grey  Geese  to  S.  About  a 
dozen  two’s  and  three’s  of  Swallows  and  one  Swift  to  S.E. 

roth.  Wind  W.  Straggling  Lapwings  to  N.W.  Also 
two  Jays  and  a  single  bird  to  same  direction.  A  few  Swallows 
skimming  S.E.  Two  Fieldfares.  A  Harrier  was  seen  at 
at  North  Cotes  being  mobbed  by  Rooks.  Later  in  the  day  it 
was  shot  and  proved  to  be  a  Montagu’s  Harrier. 

1  ith.  Wind  W.  Several  Fieldfares  with  the  usual  species 
to  N.W. 

12th.  Redwings,  Fieldfares  and  the  usual  species  to  N.W. 

13th.  Wind  S.W.  Stragglers  of  the  usual  species  to 
N.W.  Several  flocks  of  Grey  Geese,  many  Linnets  and 
Meadow  Pipits  from  N.  Some  fresh  Kingfishers  and  two 
Curlew  Sandpipers. 

14th.  Wind  S.W.  The  heaviest  flight  of  Lapwings  to 
date — some  all  day  but  the  greatest  numbers  between  7  a.m. 
and  8  a.m.  Also  many  Missel  Thrushes  and  the  usual  birds 
to  N.W.  Woodpigeons,  Stockdoves  and  a  single  Redwing 
from  E.  Some  Golden  Plover  and  Skylarks  from  N,  Her¬ 
ring  Gulls  from  E.  to  W. 

15th.  Wind  S.W.  Big  migration  of  Starlings  to  N.W. 
Later  some  Lapwings,  Missel  Thrushes,  several  Fieldfares 
and  Redwings.  A  Greenland  Wheatear. 
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16th.  Wind  S.W.  Again  thousands  of  Starlings  to  N.W. 
during  early  morning.  Some  large  flocks  of  Missel  Thrushes, 
odd  Redwings,  a  few  Skylarks  and  one  Jay  to  N.W.  Two 
Swifts  drifting  S.E.  Some  big  flocks  of  Knot  and  a  Greenland 
Wheatear.  A  Kingfisher  or  two  along  nearly  every  dyke  and 
drain. 

20th.  Wind  N.W.  Fresh.  Colder.  A  flock  of  Scoters 
passing  up  the  Humber.  Several  Cormorants,  two  Snow 
Buntings  and  a  Wheatear.  Three  Woodcock  on  the  sea  bank. 

2 1 st.  Wind  N.W.  Frost.  Noticed  some  Greenfinches 
amongst  many  small  birds  to  N.W.  A  flock  of  Woodpigeons 
and  some  Redwings  from  E.  Several  Goldcrests  in  the  bushes. 
Some  fresh  Snipe  and  one  jack  Snipe. 

22nd.  Wind  N.E.  Cold.  A  huge  passage  of  Starlings 
at  sunrise  to  N.W,  Later  slackened  but  developed  again  in 
late  afternoon.  Some  Common  Scoters  and  fresh  Wigeon  off 
Tetney  Haven. 

23rd.  Wind  S.E.  Frost.  A  stream  of  Lapwings  at 
sunrise  to  N.W.  Also  some  Skylarks,  Starlings,  Redwings 
and  Rooks.  Later  a  lot  of  Redwings  from  N.E.  and  man}r 
Lapwings  and  Skylarks  from  N.  A  flock  of  forty  Teal  and  a 
Grey  Wagtail. 

24th.  Calm.  Later  Wind  S.E.  Large  numbers  of  Lap¬ 
wings  from  N.  and  several  Hooded  Crows. 

26th.  Calm  Fog.  Large  flocks  of  Rooks  to  N.W. 
Later  wind  W.  Freshening.  Flocks  of  Fieldfares  and  Red¬ 
wings  from  N.E. 

29th.  Wind  W.  Strong.  Hooded  Crows  and  a  few 
Woodpigeons  with  the  usual  birds  to  N.W.  Some  Lapwings 
and  two  Swallows  from  N.  Gale  from  W.  at  10-30  a.m.  stop¬ 
ped  migration. 

30th.  Wind  W.  Cold.  A  great  flight  of  Rooks  to  N.W. 
in  early  morning. 

November  3rd.  Wind  S.E.  Milder.  Rooks  and  Lap¬ 
wings  to  N.W.  at  sunrise.  Later  straggling  Hooded  Crows 
from  E.  and  N.E.  Some  large  flocks  of  Snow  Buntings  and 
a  few  Rock  Pipits. 
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6th  Wind  W.  Large  flocks  of  Woodpigeons  to  N.W. 

Sth.  Rain  from  E.  Later  Wind  S.W.  A  heavy  flight 
of  Lapwings  to  N.W. 

gth.  Wind  S.  Strong.  Large  flocks  of  Lapwings  high 
to  N.W.  A  Swallow  to  S.  Flocks  of  Fieldfares  from  N.  dur- 
ing  afternoon. 

12th.  Wind  S.W.  Lapwings,  Rooks,  Jackdaws,  Starlings 
and  Woodpigeons  to  N.W.  Some  Blue  Tits  and  Redpolls  in 
the  hedges. 

15th.  A  Peregrine  Falcon  at  North  Cotes. 

1 6th.  Wind  S.W.  Bright.  Large  migration  of  Lap¬ 
wings,  Rooks,  Starlings,  Fieldfares  and  Redwings  to  N.W. 

18th  Rain  from  S.W.  A  few  Hooded  Crows  to  N.W. 
and  Fieldfares  from  N.E.  A  Hen-Harrier — either  a  female  or 
immature  bird — at  Humberstone  Fitties.  Two  Stonechats. 
Large  flocks  of  Knot. 

19th.  Wind  W.  Some  of  the  usual  species  to  N.W. 
Several  Goldcrests  in  the  hedges.  A  Green  Woodpecker  in 
the  Marsh. 

22nd.  Wind  E.  Cold  showery.  Rooks  to  N.W.  A  lot 
of  Fieldfares  from  N. 

25th.  Wind  W.  Frost.  Some  Fieldfares  from  N.E. 
Four  Stonechats  together — all  males. 

26th  Wind  W.  Cold.  Large  flocks  of  Woodpigeons 
and  many  Fieldfares  to  N.W.  Some  fresh  Blackbirds. 

The  Autumn  Migration  came  to  a  close  during  the  last 
week  of  November.  On  the  2nd  December  there  was  a  great 
gathering  of  Snipe — from  three  to  four  hundred — on  a  field 
near  Thoresby  Bridge.  Following  sharp  frosts  numbers  of 
Snow  Buntings  were  coasting  S.E.  on  the  8th  and  I  also  saw 
a  Grey  Wagtail. 

On  19th  four  White-fronted  Geese  in  Tetney  Marsh  and 
a  single  Waxwing  at  North  Cotes.  One  of  the  wildfowlers 
reported  about  200  Common  Scoters  off  Tetney  Haven. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  January,  a  Bittern  was  shot 
at  Skidbrooke  and  on  the  5th  I  noted  a  single  Stonechat. 
Sharp  frosts  were  succeeded  by  snow  on  the  16th  and  multi- 
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tudes  of  Skylarks  and  many  Lapwings,  Golden  Plover  and 
Redwings  were  moving  S.  Again  on  the  17th  Lapwings  were 
flying  S.  before  the  wind  and  I  noticed  that  all  the  winter 
flocks  of  Starlings  had  disappeared.  A  thaw  set  in  on  the 
night  of  the  19th  and  the  reverse  weather  movement  com¬ 
menced  on  the  20th,  reaching  its  highest  peak  on  the  26th 
when  flock  after  flock  of  Golden  Plover,  Lapwings  and  Sky¬ 
larks  were  travelling  N.W.  The  Starlings  returned  in 
thousands  on  the  30th.  Early  in  February  we  again  had 
severe  frosts  but  without  snow.  Four  Brent  Geese  appeared 
on  the  nth  and  many  additional  Wigeon.  Some  Bramblings 
and  two  Kingfishers  on  the  17th  and  I  noticed  the  usual  influx 
of  Curlews.  By  the  26th  a  few  more  Brent  Geese  had  arrived, 
the  largest  flock  numbering  eighteen. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  J.  H.  Stubbs  of  North 
Cotes  for  many  interesting  and  valuable  notes. 

BIRD  NOTES  FROM  THE  BROCKLESBY  AND 

GRIMSBY  DISTRICTS, 

1985. 

S.  A.  Cox  and  R.  May. 

Once  again  the  new  year  brought  some  interesting  wild-fowl 
to  the  Brocklesby  lakes,  but  the  weather  was  never  really 
severe,  consequently  there  were  no  unexpected  visitors. 

A  pair  of  Stonechats  were  seen  at  Limber  on  January  2nd, 
and  again  on  the  following  day.  On  the  6th  we  watched  a 
Grey  Wagtail  turning  dead  leaves  by  the  Freshney,  and  once 
in  shallow  water  it  captured  a  stickleback.  A  Green  Sand¬ 
piper  called  as  it  rose  in  the  distance,  and  Kingfishers  were 
seen  several  times  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  A  pair  of  Tawny 
Owls  were  roosting  side  by  side  at  the  summit  of  an  ivy-clad 
larch,  and  the  Marsh  Tit  and  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 
were  also  observed.  A  Water  Rail  was  disturbed  twice  near 
the  same  spot,  and  a  small  party  of  Dunlin  were  seen  on  the 
wing.  Just  before  sunset  we  watched  a  Merlin  flying  across 
country  at  a  good  height.  When  almost  out  of  siglU  it  changed 
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direction  and  this  time  passed  quite  close,  so  we  had  an 
exceptionally  fine  view. 

Hawfinches  began  to  appear  at  Limber  on  the  7th,  and 
were  seen  in  small  numbers  almost  daily  for  the  duration  of 
the  cold  weather.  On  the  8th  Mr.  J.  Kennington  saw  a  Stone- 
chat  near  Little  Coates  church,  and  a  Green  Sandpiper,  a 
Water  Kail  and  a  Grey  Wagtail  by  the  Freshney.  He  also 
watched  a  Merlin  flying  across  the  golf-course,  possibly  the 
same  bird  that  had  been  seen  two  days  before.  On  the  9th 
Geese  were  arriving  in  small  flocks  on  the  Limber  wolds 
throughout  the  day,  and  Mr.  Kennington  again  saw  a  Grey 
Wagtail  by  the  Freshney.  Three  days  later  a  Water  Rail,  a 
Grey  Wagtail  and  a  Kingfisher  were  seen  in  the  same  locality, 
and  also  a  small  party  of  Dunlin.  At  sunset  a  Barn  Owl  was 
beating  over  the  reed-beds, 

There  was  an  immature  Goldeneye  at  Newsham  Lake  on 
the  13th,  and  on  the  18th  a  Peregrine  Falcon  was  seen  flying 
across  the  open  fields  at  Limber.  Two  Woodcock  were  dis¬ 
turbed  in  Brompton  Dales  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  23rd  a 
Water  Rail  and  a  Kingfisher  were  seen  along  the  Freshney. 

A  terrible  north-easterly  gale  developed  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th,  and  continued  until  the  27th.  On  the  latter  date 
most  of  the  waders  on  the  Humberstone  foreshore  had  taken 
cover,  and  only  a  few  Sanderling  and  four  Bar-tailed  Godwits 
braved  the  elements.  There  were  also  a  few  Rock  Pipits  and 
Snow  Buntings.  Mr.  Kennington  was  rather  more  fortunate 
at  Fieshney  Bog,  where  he  saw  a  Green  Sandpiper,  a  Grey 
Wagtail,  a  Kingfisher,  two  Woodcock  and  three  Water  Rails. 
There  was  also  a  Barn  Owl  hunting  at  dusk.  Wild-fowl  were 
also  plentiful  on  the  Brocklesby  lakes,  where  a  Goldeneye,  a 
Pochard,  eight  Tufted  Duck  and  three  Goosanders  were  of 
outstanding  interest.  One  of  the  latter  was  a  drake  in  full 
plumage,  and  as  in  the  previous  year  it  was  noticed  that  the 
Goosanders  occasionally  brought  fish  to  the  surface  before 
devouring  them. 

A  Peregrine  Falcon  was  again  seen  at  Limber  on  the 
30th,  and  it  migiit  well  be  the  same  bird  that  Mr.  G.  H.  Caton 
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Haigh  saw  at  Bonby  Carrs  on  the  following  day.  It  disturbed 
a  huge  flock  of  Wood  Pigeons,  but  owing  to  distance  it  was 
impossible  to  see  whether  it  attempted  to  make  a  capture. 

We  saw  only  an  immature  Goldeneye  and  a  solitary 
Tufted  Duck  at  Lambert  Hill  on  February  3rd,  but  there  was 
a  large  gathering  of  birds  at  Dam  Bottom,  and,  approaching 
cautiously,  we  were  able  to  stalk  three  Goosanders  within  fifty 
yards.  They  were  resting  on  the  bank,  just  clear  of  the  water, 
and  were  all  handsome  birds,  especially  the  drake.  His  head 
was  greenish-black,  with  scarcely  any  crest,  whereas  the  ducks 
had  rich  brown  heads  and  long  mane  like  crests  of  the  same 
colour.  We  also  noted  that  the  under  parts  were  creamy- 
white  in  the  drake,  but  less  pure  in  the  ducks.  When  dis¬ 
turbed,  their  cigar-shaped  bodies  served  to  distinguish  them 
from  all  the  other  ducks  on  the  wing,  and  when  feeding  they 
frequently  traversed  long  distances  under  water.  Sometimes 
they  re-appeared  at  spots  far  remote  from  the  place  where  they 
submerged,  much  to  the  consternation  of  the  Mallard  and 
Teal.  On  the  same  date  Mr.  Kennington  saw  a  Green  Sand¬ 
piper,  a  Kingfisher  and  a  Grey  Wagtail  by  the  Freshney. 

On  the  10th  there  were  only  a  few  Tufted  Duck  and 
Pochard  and  an  immature  Goldeneye  at  the  Brocklesby  lakes. 
The  last  Water  Rail  was  seen  by  the  Freshney  on  the  13th, 
also  a  Kingfisher  and  two  Grey  Wagtails.  In  bright  sunshine 
on  the  17th  a  Short-eared  Owl  was  quartering  the  coastal 
fields  at  Cleethorpes,  and  there  were  four  Cormorants  on  the 
outfall  beacon.  There  were  also  on  the  same  date  ten  Tufted 
Duck,  two  Pochard,  a  duck  Goosander  and  an  immature 
Goldeneye  on  the  Brocklesby  lakes. 

It  was  on  the  23rd  that  we  heard  the  call  of  the  Short- 
eared  Owl  for  the  first  time,  all  previous  birds  that  we  had 
encountered  having  been  silent.  Two  were  again  hunting  over 
the  rushy  fields  near  Thrunscoe  outfall  station,  and  one,  as  it 
approached,  made  a  short,  nasal,  snarling  note.  Snow  Bunt¬ 
ings  were  still  much  in  evidence,  and  there  was  a  solitary 
Cormorant  on  the  beacon.  On  the  following  day  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  owls,  and  the  only  interesting  birds  seen  were  two 
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Cormorants  and  a  few  Rock  Pipits  and  Snow  Buntings.  A 
dead  Whooper  Swan  was  picked  up  in  Goxhill  marsh  Mr. 
Kennington  saw  a  Grey  Wagtail  and  a  Green  Sandpiper  by 
the  Freshney  on  the  26th. 

The  Goldcrest  began  its  tiny  song  on  March  2nd,  and  on 
the  following  day  there  were  five  Tufted  Duck,  two  Pochard, 
a  duck  Goosander  and  three  Goldeneye  on  the  Brocklesby 
lakes.  Two  of  the  latter  were  mature  drakes  in  lovely  plumage, 
our  only  record  for  the  winter.  The  other  was  the  immature 
bird  that  has  been  recorded  so  frequently  since  January.  Mr. 
Kennington,  who  visited  the  coastal  fields  at  Humberstone, 
saw  some  sixty  Wigeon,  thirty-one  Shelduck,  three  Cormorants 
and  a  few  Snow  Buntings.  On  March  4th  he  saw  a  Grey 
Wagtail,  a  Kingfisher  and  a  Woodcock  by  the  Freshney,  and 
the  same  birds  were  again  in  evidence  three  days  later.  The 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  was  also  heard  “drumming”  for 
the  first  time. 

On  the  9th  the  weather  became  bitterly  cold,  with  a  strong 
easterly  wind  and  occasional  sleet,  and  on  the  following  day 
onlv  a  Cormorant  and  a  solitary  Snow  Bunting  were  seen  on 
the  coast.  Wild  life  was  more  plentiful  at  Brocklesby,  where 
a  Shoveler,  two  Pochard,  five  Tufted  Duck  and  an  immature 
Goldeneye  were  the  best  species  seen  on  the  lakes.  Mr. 
Kennington  saw  about  eighty  Wigeon  and  a  Cormorant  at 
Tetney  Haven  on  the  nth,  and  a  Grey  Wagtail  by  the  Fresh¬ 
ney  on  the  1 2th.  The  latter  bird  was  seen  once  more  (on  the 
13th)  before  departing  for  our  northern  mountain  streams,  and 
a  few  Dunlin  were  still  frequenting  the  river-side. 

A  flight  of  about  eighty  Geese  was  seen  over  Limber  on 
the  14th,  our  last  record,  and  on  the  16th  there  was  a  solitary 
Pochard  on  Wootton  Dam.  A  W7oodcock  was  flushed  in 
Hendale  Wood  on  the  17th,  possibly  a  breeding  bird  at  this 
late  date,  and  on  the  22nd  Mr.  Kennington  disturbed  a  Jack 
Snipe  from  a  rushy  field  near  the  Freshney,  our  sole  record  for 
the  winter  of  1934-35. 

Redwings  were  passing  seaward  in  considerable  numbers 
after  dark  on  the  24th,  and  although  still  plentiful  about  the 
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fields  on  the  following  day,  only  stragglers  were  recorded  after 
that  date.  On  the  27th  Mr,  Kennington  saw  sixty  Wigeon 
and  twenty-two  Shelduck  at  Tetney  Haven,  and  on  the  30th 
Bramblings  were  still  plentiful  in  the  larch-woods  at  Swallow. 
Three  Cormorants  were  perching  on  the  Thrunscoe  beacon  on 
the  31st,  and  six  four  days  later. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  winter  of  1934-35 
was  the  abundance  of  Short-eared  Owls,  and  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  equally  plentiful  in  the  Humber  marshes  at 
Goxhill,  where  Mr.  John  H.  Davey  saw  one  as  late  as  April 
25th.  Two  Redwings  were  seen  at  Peaks  Covert  on  March 
2 1  st,  a  late  record,  and  the  last  Brambling  at  Limber  on  the 
22nd.  A  flock  of  at  least  twenty-five  Fieldfares  were  perching 
in  the  bare  ashes  at  Peaks  Covert  on  the  29th,  and  very  dis¬ 
cordant  their  harsh  notes  seemed,  compared  with  the  songs  of 
the  newly-returned  warblers  in  the  leafy  thicket  below,  a 
curious  intermingling  of  the  seasons. 

Mr.  Kennington  was  not  unnaturally  surprised  to  see  a 
Hooded  Crow  flying  along  the  sands  at  Theddlethorpe  on  May 
6th,  but  even  this  late  record  was  eclipsed  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Davey,  who  watched  one  at  Goxhill  on  May  31st.  It  was 
devouring  the  remains  of  a  Wood  Pigeon,  which  had  previously 
been  struck  down  by  a  Sparrow  Hawk.  We  feel  sure  that 
both  these  birds  must  have  been  slightly  incapacitated  in  some 
way  which  prevented  their  departure  at  the  normal  season. 

Fieldfares  do  occasionally  linger  into  May,  and  when  Mr. 
Kennington  saw  one  at  Scarthoe  on  the  15th  we  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  unseasonable  in  view  of  the  atrocious  wintry  weather 
which  prevailed  at  the  time.  A  dead  Razorbill  was  picked  up 
in  a  coastal  field  at  Humberstone  on  the  25th  of  that  month, 
a  relic  of  one  of  the  gales  of  the  previous  winter. 


The  first  week  of  April  was  bitterly  cold,  with  strong 
northerly  winds,  a  very  efficient  check  to  early  migration.  It 
was  still  rough  on  the  10th,  when  the  Chiff-Chaff  appeared  at 
Brocklesby.  On  the  nth  two  Wheatears  were  seen  on  the 
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outskirts  of  Grimsby,  and  two  Swallows  were  hawking  in  the 
lee  of  a  sheltered  wood.  Later  in  the  day  Willow  Warblers 
were  seen  and  heard. 

Mr.  Kennington  watched  a  Sand  Martin  skimming  along 
the  Freshney  on  the  12th,  and  a  Common  Sandpiper  appeared 
at  Lambert  Hill,  by  far  our  earliest  record  for  the  species. 
There  was  also  a  Great  Crested  Grebe  on  the  same  piece  of 
water,  our  first  record  for  the  Brocklesby  district,  and  it  was 
still  present  on  the  following  day.  On  the  15th  the  first  Tree 
Pipit  was  heard  at  Limber.  An  early  Sedge  Warbler  appeared 
at  Freshney  Bog  on  the  17th,  and  a  Blackcap  at  Brocklesby 
on  the  1 8th.  It  was  not  long  before  the  latter  became  plenti¬ 
fully  distributed  in  many  of  our  woods  and  plantations.  On 
the  20th  the  Cuckoo  appeared  at  Brocklesby,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  Whitethroat  was  seen  on  the  outskirts  of 
Grimsby. 

There  was  a  decided  change  in  the  weather  on  the  23rd, 
and  a  cold,  easterly  wind  made  conditions  less  favourable  for 
incoming  migrants  than  they  had  been  for  a  fortnight.  On 
the  27th  a  Whinchat  was  noticed  in  its  breeding  quarters 
beneath  the  aerials  at  Tetney  Beam  Station,  and  on  the  28th 
two  Nightingales  were  heard  at  Foxdales.  It  seems  that  we 
can  now  count  this  delightful  songster  a  regular  summer 
visitor 

On  the  29th  the  weather  was  decidedly  more  spring-like, 
and  the  melodious  song  of  a  Garden  Warbler  was  heard  in  a 
sallow  thicket  at  Peaks  Covert.  The  Grasshopper  Warbler 
also  appeared  in  Hendale  Wood.  The  Yellow  Wagtail,  norm¬ 
ally  an  abundant  passage  migrant  in  coastal  districts,  was 
scarce  and  backward,  and  it  was  not  until  May  2nd  that  one 
was  seen  at  Old  Clee.  On  the  following  day  a  Grasshopper 
Warbler  was  reeling  in  a  rushy  field  near  the  Freshney,  and 
this  bird  subsequently  haunted  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the 
bog  throughout  the  summer  months,  though  its  nest  was  never 
located.  The  Turtle  Dove  also  appeared  at  Limber  on  the 
3rd. 

It  was  very  pleasing  on  the  4th  to  hear  once  again  the 
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liquid  bubble  of  the  Nightingale  among  the  tangled  under¬ 
growth  at  Peaks  Covert,  also  the  first  Lesser  Whitethroat, 
singing  freely  in  the  early  morning.  There  were  still  two 
Pochard  at  Lambert  Hill  on  the  5th,  and  on  the  7th  two 
Canada  Geese  visited  the  same  piece  of  water.  The  first 
House  Martin  also  appeared.  On  the  12th  a  Little  Tern  was 
hovering,  kestrel-like,  over  the  breakwaters  at  Cleethorpes, 
and  there  was  still  a  Cormorant  on  the  outfall  beacon,  prob¬ 
ably  an  immature  or  non-breeding  bird. 

There  was  a  prolonged  spell  of  severe  wintry  weather  in 
mid-May,  with  the  result  that  several  of  the  later  migrants 
further  delayed  their  northward  flight.  It  was  not  until  the 
15th  that  a  solitary  Swift  appeared.  It  was  hawking  over 
Croxby  Pond,  where  a  pair  of  Shoveler  were  resting  on  passage. 
The  first  Spotted  Flycatcher  appeared  at  Limber  on  the  17th, 
and  a  day  later  another  was  chirping  on  an  elm  branch  in  the 
shrubbery  at  Weelsby  Old  Hall,  despite  an  early  morning 
mantle  of  rime  frost. 

It  was  not  until  the  20th  that  a  Reed  Warbler  returned  to 
the  reed-fringed  “  blow  wells  ”  at  Freshney  Bog,  and  a  few 
days  later  a  Quail  was  picked  up  in  a  dazed  condition  on  the 
outskirts  of  Grimsby.  It  had  apparently  struck  a  telegraph 
wire,  but  soon  recovered.  The  main  body  of  House  Martins 
were  very  late  in  reaching  their  nesting  haunts,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  May  that  they  became  even  moderately 
plentiful. 

A  Common  Tern  was  fishing  at  Fillingham  Lake  on  June 
3rd,  and  on  the  10th  several  Nightjars  were  disturbed  on 
Scotton  Common.  On  the  23rd  a  solitary  Great  Crested 
Grebe  was  seen  on  a  dis-used,  flooded  brick-pit  at  Goxhill, 
but  it  was  not  suspected  of  nesting. 

•  •••••  •  •  •  • 

On  March  16th  a  Tawny  Owl  flew  from  a  Corsican  pine 
in  Jubilee  Covert  when  tapped,  and  the  nest,  an  old  magpie’s, 
was  found  to  contain  three  eggs.  On  the  same  day  several 
nests  in  the  Cuxwold  rookery  contained  eggs.  A  visit  was 
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paid  to  the  Appleby  heronry  on  the  24th,  and  five  nests  which 
were  examined  all  contained  eggs.  There  appeared  to  be  only 
about  twenty  pairs  of  Herons  breeding,  which  is  less  than  in 
previous  years.  On  the  30th  a  Long-eared  Owl  left  a  larch  at 
Badger  Hills  The  nest,  which  had  also  been  occupied  in 
1 935,  contained  its  first  egg,  and  seven  weeks  later  there  were 
four  lusty  young  owlets.  During  April  we  found  four  further 
nests  of  the  Long-eared  Owl,  which  seems  to  be  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in  our  wold  woodlands. 

An  early  Stock  Dove’s  nest  at  Peaks  Covert  contained 
two  eggs  on  April  7th,  and  a  week  later  a  pair  of  Long-tailed 
Titmice  were  found  nesting  in  a  roadside  hedge  at  Brocklesby. 
Two  nests  of  the  Little  Owl  were  located  at  Limber  on  the 
28th.  The  first,  in  a  decaying  oak,  contained  one  egg.  The 
second  nest  was  in  a  hollow  elm,  and  the  sitting  bird  was  not 
disturbed. 

On  May  4th  a  Kestrel  was  flushed  from  an  elm  at  Hum- 
berstone,  and  the  nest,  an  old  magpie’s,  contained  two  eggs. 
This  same  tree  has  been  occupied  by  Kestrels  intermittently 
for  at  least  fifteen  years.  During  the  next  few  weeks  seven 
other  Kestrel  nests  were  located,  either  with  eggs  or  young. 
As  usual  a  pair  of  Dabchicks  nested  on  the  pond  at  Brocklesby 
Nurseries,  and  on  the  12th  their  floating  nest  contained  four 
eggs.  There  was  also  a  Mallard’s  nest  and  ten  eggs  beneath 
a  willow  at  the  edge  of  the  pond. 

A  pair  of  Barn  Owls  were  disturbed  from  an  elm  in 
Brocklesby  Park  on  the  14th,  and  the  hollow  from  which  they 
emerged  was  found  to  contain  two  small  owlets  and  four  eggs. 
On  the  1 6th  a  hollow  acacia  in  Mausoleum  Wood  was  tenanted 
by  three  different  species  at  the  same  time — Blue  Tit,  Great 
Tit  and  Tree  Creeper — all  with  eggs.  An  early  Tree  Pipit’s 
nest  in  the  same  locality  contained  its  first  egg. 

In  wintry  weather  on  the  18th  we  found  several  Snipe 
and  Redshank  with  nests  in  the  marshy  fields  at  North  Killing- 
holme.  Three  nests  within  a  radius  of  eight  yards  all  con¬ 
tained  eggs,  one  being  Snipe  and  two  Redshank.  Some  of  the 
Redshanks  already  had  chicks,  and  we  were  fortunate  enough 
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to  find  two  crouching  in  the  long  grass. 

Blue  Tits  frequently  select  odd  sites  for  nesting,  and  on 
the  igth  one  was  seen  taking  food  to  its  mate  in  an  old 
Sparrow-Hawk’s  nest  at  Caen  Valley.  On  the  21st  a  Mallard 
was  seen,  accompanied  by  ten  chicks,  and  a  Sparrow-Hawk's 
nest  in  a  Scots  pine  at  College  Covert  contained  four  eggs. 
During  May  and  June  six  further  Sparrow-Hawk’s  nests  were 
located,  and  several  others  eluded  our  searches. 

A  Mallard  was  seen  to  fly  from  a  sycamore  in  Brocklesby 
Park  on  the  23rd,  and  the  hollow  was  found  to  contain  ten 
eggs,  the  usual  Mallard  number.  Two  Garden  Warbler’s  nes‘s 
were  found  among  the  briars  in  Mausoleum  Wood  on  the  26th, 
and  a  Bullfinch,  which  we  watched  without  disturbing,  was 
sitting  in  a  bamboo  at  Little  Brocklesby.  On  the  27th  a  Great 
Spotted  Woodpecker  was  disturbe  I  from  its  nest  in  a  decaying 
beech  in  Hendale  Wood,  while  at  Grasby  Bottom  a  Marsh 
Tit  was  feeding  young  in  a  hollow  in  a  rotten  Scots  pine.  A 
nest  was  also  found  containing  three  Pheasant  and  twenty- 
seven  Partridge  eggs  ! 

A  visit  was  paid  to  Fillingham  Lake  on  June  3rd,  and 
three  pairs  of  Great  Crested  Grebes  were  seen.  One  had  a 
nest  and  four  eggs,  and  the  others  had  two  and  three  young 
respectively.  Two  pairs  of  Tufted  Duck  were  also  frequenting 
the  lake,  and  the  nest  of  one,  containing  its  first  egg,  was 
found  at  the  water’s  edge.  A  Green  Woodpecker  was  dis¬ 
turbed  from  its  nest  in  a  hollow  ash. 

On  the  6th,  after  a  search  lasting  for  three  days,  a  brood 
of  Curlew  chicks  was  located  on  Manton  Warren,  and  another 
brood  on  Scotton  Common  two  days  later.  Many  nests  of  the 
Black-headed  Gull  still  contained  eggs,  and  a  Teal  was  seen 
with  a  brood  of  ducklings.  Two  pairs  of  Tufted  Duck  were 
also  frequenting  one  of  the  meres.  On  the  9th  two  Pochard 
and  several  Shelduck  were  seen  with  broods  on  the  ponds  at 
Scawby.  A  Grey  Hen  was  disturbed  from  a  thicket  on  Scot¬ 
ton  Common  on  the  10th,  but  no  nest  was  found  despite  a 
close  search.  The  Black  Grouse  was  introduced  in  this 
locality  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  has  never  increased  ac- 
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cording  to  expectations,  and  only  two  nests  have  been  found 
by  keepers  during  the  last  five  years.  Nightjars  were  seen 
several  times,  but  it  was  considered  too  early  to  search  for 
eggs  in  a  locality  so  far  north. 

The  first  young  Cuckoo  of  the  season  was  seen  at  Goxhill 
on  the  ioth,  and  on  the  nth  a  Barn  Owl  was  brooding  four 
eggs  in  a  hollow  ash  at  Thornton  Abbey.  On  the  same  day 
a  Shoveler  was  seen  with  a  brood  of  chicks  on  a  mere  at 
Laughton  Common,  and  a  pair  of  Whinchats  were  feeding 
fledglings.  A  Lesser  Redpoll’s  nest  at  Sturton  on  the  12th 
contained  young. 

Another  Barn  Owl  was  found  nesting  in  a  hollow  ash  at 
Goxhill  on  the  14th,  this  time  with  four  chicks  and  one  egg. 
The  nest  of  a  Reed  Warbler  contained  four  eggs.  On  the  15th 
Whinchats  were  feeding  young  in  the  same  spot  at  Tetney 
where  they  were  first  seen  seven  weeks  previously.  Another 
Whinchat’s  nest  at  Goxhill  contained  six  young  on  the  16th. 

We  were  delighted  on  the  20th  to  find  two  nests  of  the 
Ringed  Plover  on  the  Humberstone  foreshore.  The  first,  lined 
with  shingle,  shells  and  bits  of  seaweed,  was  surrounded  by 
sea  plantain  and  thrift,  and  contained  three  eggs.  The  second, 
containing  four  eggs,  was  in  a  depression  amongst  grass,  and 
was  lined  entirely  with  seaweed.  The  spot  where  the  birds 
attempt  to  breed  is  much  frequented  by  campers  during  the 
summer  months,  and  we  expect  annually  that  they  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  Little  Tern,  and  cease  to  nest  on  this 
particular  part  of  the  coast. 

A  brood  of  young  Marsh  Tits  were  strong  on  the  wing  at 
Foxdales  on  the  21st,  and  on  the  following  day  the  nest  of  a 
Goldcrest  was  found  suspended^  beneath  one  of  the  upper 
branches  of  a  spruce  fir  in  Jubilee  Covert.  It  contained 
eggs,  but  we  did  not  examine  it  too  closely,  for  it  seemed  such 
a  dainty  and  fragile  structure.  On  the  23rd  no  fewer  than 
eight  nests  of  the  Reed  Warbler  were  found  in  a  reed-bed  at 
Goxhill,  but  curiously  enough  not  one  contained  a  Cuckoo’s 
egg,  although  the  Reed  Warbler  is  a  favourite  foster-parent  in 
those  districts  where  it  occurs.  A  Swift’s  nest  was  also  ex¬ 
amined. 
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Mr.  Kennington  found  a  Kingfisher  nesting  in  the  bank 
of  the  Freshney  on  July  4th.  The  nesting  hole  had  been  ex¬ 
cavated  beneath  the  ivy-covered  roots  of  an  ash,  and  the 
young  birds  could  be  heard  calling  feebly  when  an  ear  was 
applied  to  the  hole.  At  this  early  stage  the  cleanliness  of  the 
burrow  was  remarkable,  but  when  we  visited  it  again  six  days 
later  it  was  most  insanitary.  We  are  convinced  that  the  filthy 
condition  of  the  tunnel  must  foul  the  feathers  of  the  parent 
bird  when  it  visits  its  young,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
it  invariably  dips  after  leaving 

On  tl  re  15th  Mr.  Kennington  found  a  second  Kingfisher’s 
nest,  this  time  in  the  bank  of  the  Humberstone  beck  The 
tunnel  was  in  a  very  foul  condition,  and  although  not  in  itself 
conspicuous,  the  continuous  churring  of  the  young  was  suffici¬ 
ent  to  attract  attention. 

The  nest  of  a  Corn  Bunting  was  found  at  Irby  on  the 
14th.  It  was  built  in  a  clump  of  thistles  in  a  field  of  barley, 
and  contained  five  young.  At  the  same  place,  five  days  later, 
a  young  Cuckoo  was  detected  by  its  harsh,  wheezing  call,  and 
while  we  watched,  its  foster-parent,  a  Hedge  Sparrow,  came 
to  feed  it. 

On  August  5th  young  Sparrow-Hawks  were  calling  in 
Jubilee  Covert,  and  another  brood  at  Badger  Hills  were  also 
making  themselves  heard.  Both  nests  had  eluded  us  earlier 
in  the  summer,  despite  a  prolonged  search.  A  late  Reed 
Bunting’s  nest  in  a  tuft  of  rushes  on  the  North  Cotes  fitties 
contained  three  young  on  the  7th. 

e  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  Hawfinch  did  not  nest 
in  the  Limber  district  this  spring,  although  two  adults  were 
seen  flying  over  the  village  on  July  18th.  On  the  same  date 
an  adult  Cuckoo  was  seen  at  Humberstone  fitties.  On  the 
2 1  st  four  Common  Sandpipers  were  seen  by  the  side  of  the 
haven  at  Tetney,  and  on  the  24th  a  Quail  was  calling  near 
Greenland  Farm. 

On  August  2nd  a  flock  of  seven  Shovelers  were  seen  on 
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the  wing  in  Brocklesby  Park,  and  with  them  was  an  unfamiliar 
bird,  which  settled  on  the  island  at  Lambert  Hill.  It  proved 
to  be  a  Red-necked  Grebe,  and  as  it  perched  on  a  dead  branch, 
rather  an  uncommon  habit  for  a  grebe,  it  displayed  its  plumage 
and  individual  characteristics  to  great  advantage.  It  seemed 
partial  to  the  company  of  the  Shoveler,  but  was  soon  out¬ 
distanced  by  them  on  the  wing.  Once  it  left  the  lake,  and  flew 
southward  in  the  direction  of  Brocklesby  village,  but  returned 
within  half  an  hour  It  was  much  more  robust  than  the  Great 
Crested  Grebe,  and  on  the  wing  might  have  passed  for  a  duck. 
On  the  3rd  a  party  of  duck  were  seen  flying  over  Limber,  and 
accompanying  them,  but  a  little  to  the  rear,  was  the  Red¬ 
necked  Grebe  They  had  probably  come  from  Mere  Hill,  and 
were  flying  in  the  direction  of  Hendale  Wood.  The  grebe  had 
a  muffled  flight  note,  not  unlike  that  of  a  fledgling  Tawny 
Owl.  On  the  same  morning  the  wife  of  the  keeper  at  Hendale 
Lodge  saw  a  duck-like  bird  flying  by  itself  over  the  lodge. 
From  her  description  of  its  appearance  and  call  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  she  too  had  seen  the  Red-necked 
Grebe.  A  thorough  search  of  all  the  local  ponds  and  lakes 
failed  to  locate  the  bird  again,  nor  was  it  at  Croxby  Pond  two 
days  later.  There  were,  however,  two  Shovelers  and  a  Com¬ 
mon  Sandpiper  at  Lambert  Hill  on  the  3rd,  and  three  Shovelers 
and  a  Common  Sandpiper  on  the  5th. 

On  the  6th  a  young  Cuckoo  was  seen  at  Limber,  and  on 
the  9th  two  Pochards,  a  Common  Sandpiper  and  a  Green  Sand¬ 
piper  at  Lambert  Hill.  Mr.  Kennington  saw  a  Woodcock 
flying  low  over  the  willows  at  Freshney  Bog  on  the  10th, 
probably  a  stray  resident  at  such  an  early  date.  On  the  iith 
he  saw  a  Little  Tern,  a  Kingfisher,  two  Whimbrel,  two  Com¬ 
mon  Sandpipers  and  three  Wigeon  at  Tetney  Haven.  A 
solitary  Crossbill  was  also  seen  perching  on  the  topmost  twig 
of  a  larch  in  Mausoleum  Wood.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  renew 
the  acquaintance  of  this  erratic  visitor.  Subsequently  it  flew 
away  across  the  valley,  but  was  seen  again  later.  A  thorough 
search  failed  to  locate  any  more  Crossbills. 

A  Yellow  Wagtail  and  a  Green  Sandpiper  were  seen  at 
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Limber  on  the  13th,  the  latter  by  the  side  of  Limber  House 
Pond.  Two  days  later  a  Common  Sandpiper  visited  the  same 
pond,  and  on  the  16th  another  was  calling  on  the  wing  over 
Limber  after  dark.  There  were  three  Green  Sandpipers  and 
a  Common  Sandpiper  at  Lambert  Hill  on  the  21st,  and  on  the 
23rd  a  party  of  Ringed  Plovers  was  seen  flying  over  Limber, 
our  first  record  for  the  parish.  On  the  25th  there  were  five 
Common  Sandpipers  and  two  Green  Sandpipers  at  Lambert 
Hill,  and  a  solitary  Common  Sandpiper  at  Newsham  Lake. 

A  Wheatear  appeared  at  Limber  on  the  26th,  and  solitary 
birds  were  also  seen  at  Old  Clee  on  the  29th  and  31st.  Usually 
there  is  a  continuous  passage  of  Wheatears  for  about  six 
weeks,  but  for  some  reason  very  few  were  seen  by  us  this 
autumn.  The  main  body  of  Swifts  departed  as  usual  in  mid- 
August,  but  stragglers  continued  to  pass  through  well  into 
September. 

On  September  1st  a  Swift  and  a  Yellow  Wagtail  were 
seen  in  the  coastal  marshes  at  Humberstone,  and  two  Spotted 
Redshanks  appeared  at  Lambert  Hill,  a  new  record  for  the 
Brocklesby  district.  A  Common  Sandpiper  and  three  Green 
Sandpipers  were  also  seen  by  the  same  piece  of  water.  The 
Spotted  Redshanks  were  again  present  on  the  2nd,  and  were 
wading  in  the  shallow  water  at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Their 
general  appearance  and  habits  suggested  the  Greenshank 
rather  than  the  Redshank,  probably  on  account  of  their  larger 
size  and  longer  bill  and  legs.  Like  the  Greenshank,  too,  they 
showed  little  of  the  nervous  disposition  of  the  Common  Red¬ 
shank,  nor  were  they  at  all  noisy.  Towards  sunset,  however, 
the  Spotted  Redshanks  become  more  vocal,  and  we  heard  the 
single  whistle  many  times,  always  with  a  long  pause  between 
each  note.  Another  note  of  alarm  resembled  the  nocturnal 
flight  of  the  Moorhen.  We  also  saw  a  Common  Sandpiper, 
three  Green  Sandpipers  and  a  large  number  of  Swifts. 

On  the  3rd  six  Swifts  were  seen  over  Peaks  Wood,  and  on 
the  4th  there  were  two  Spotted  Redshanks,  three  Green  Sand¬ 
pipers  and  three  Common  Sandpipers  at  Lambert  Hill.  On 
the  6th  only  four  Common  Sandpipers  were  present,  but  a 
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Pochard  and  two  Green  Sandpipers  were  seen  at  Newsham 
Lake.  Two  Turtle  Doves  were  seen  at  Thornton  Abbey  on 
the  7th,  and  a  Greenshank  and  a  Yellow  Wagtail  at  Humber- 
stone  Fitties.  Grey  Plovers  were  seen  several  times  in  the 
same  locality  on  the  8th,  twice  in  drains  at  close  quarters. 
The  Yellow  Wagtail  and  Whimbrel  were  noted  several  times, 
and  a  solitary  Whitethroat  was  seen  in  a  coastal  hedgerow. 
A  Kingfisher,  a  Shelduck  and  two  Common  Sandpipers  were 
seen  at  Tetney  Haven. 

On  the  nth  Mr.  Kennington  saw  a  Swift  and  three  Com¬ 
mon  Sandpipers  at  Lambert  Hill,  and  on  the  following  evening 
five  Swifts,  a  Common  Sandpiper  and  a  Spotted  Redshank. 
A  Whinchat  was  seen  at  Pimlico,  and  another  at  Maux  Hall. 
Three  Swifts  were  seen  over  Old  Clee  in  the  evening,  and 
others  were  still  screaming  overhead  when  it  was  too  dusk  to 
distinguish  their  shadowy  forms.  The  Spotted  Redshank  was 
seen  for  the  last  time  at  Lambert  Hill  on  the  13th,  together 
with  two  Green  Sandpipers  and  three  Common  Sandpipers. 
A  few  Swifts  were  also  hawking  over  the  lake.  On  the  15th 
only  three  Common  Sandpipers  were  present,  and  there  was  a 
Pochard  at  Newsham  Lake.  Swifts  were  seen  at  both  Limber 
and  Brocklesby. 

Two  Swifts  were  seen  over  Grimsby  on  the  1 6th,  and  the 
Spotted  Flycatcher  was  noted  for  the  last  time.  On  the  18th 
there  were  three  Green  Sandpipers  and  one  Common  Sand¬ 
piper  at  Lambert  Hill.  Sand  Martins  were  seen  at  Scarthoe 
for  the  last  time  on  the  19th,  and  three  Yellow  Wagtails  were 
noted  at  Limber.  Another  Yellow  Wagtail  was  seen  on  the 
20th,  and  the  first  Geese  passed  over  Weelsby  in  the  evening, 
a  flock  of  about  fifty  travelling  west.  A  Yellow  W  agtail  and 
a  Kingfisher  were  seen  in  the  coastal  marshes  on  the  21st,  and 
WTimbrels  were  still  present  in  small  numbers.  The  last  Swift 
and  Yellow  Wagtail  were  seen  at  Newsham  Lake  on  the  22nd, 
and  a  Shoveler  and  a  Common  Sandpiper  at  Lambert  Hill. 
A  Wheatear  was  also  seen  at  Old  Clee. 

Golden  Plovers  were  passing  late  at  night  on  the  24th 
during  heavy  rain,  while  on  the  25th  a  Kingfisher  was  observed 
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at  the  Cleethorpes  Boating  Lake.  Young  House  Martins 
were  still  in  the  nest  at  a  house  along  the  sea-front,  and  the 
parents  were  again  busily  feeding  them  on  the  28th.  On  the 
26th  the  last  Whitethroat  was  seen  at  Limber,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  first  Sanderling  appeared  at  Cleethorpes. 
Grey  Plovers  were  also  calling  at  dusk.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly  plentiful  on  the  28th,  and  three  Wheatears  were  seen  in 
one  of  the  coastal  fields  for  the  last  time. 

On  the  29th  Mr.  Kennington  examined  a  Corn-Crake, 
which  had  stunned  itself  by  flying  against  telegraph  wires  at 
Thornton  Curtis.  The  bird  soon  recovered  and  flew  strongly 
when  released.  A  Ringed  Plover  was  also  picked  up  dead  by 
the  roadside  at  Kirmington,  rather  a  surprising  occurrence. 
On  the  same  day  a  Pochard  was  seen  at  Newsham  Lake. 

There  must  have  been  an  influx  of  immigrant  Goldcrests 
early  in  October,  for  many  were  seen  in  gardens  at  Old  Clee 
on  the  2nd.  They  were  exceedingly  fearless,  and  allowed  us 
to  approach  within  two  feet  as  they  searched  our  shrubs  for 
insects.  On  the  4th  two  Stonechats  were  seen  at  Little  Lim¬ 
ber  Grange,  and  during  the  next  few  months  we  saw  this  bird 
more  frequently  than  for  the  the  past  nine  years.  On  the  6th 
a  flock  of  Crossbills  flew  over  Limber  village.  Subsequently 
they  were  seen  on  several  occasions,  but  the  present  movement 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  great  irruption  of  1929-30. 
Our  regret  on  that  occasion  was  that  we  failed  to  locate  a  nest, 
for  Crossbills  undoubtedly  bred  somewhere  in  the  Limber 
district  during  the  spring  of  1930.  Also  on  the  6th  there  were 
three  Wigeons  on  Newsham  Lake,  and  Lesser  Redpolls  were 
feeding  in  the  trees  on  the  island  at  Lambert  Hill. 

On  the  7th  a  House  Martin  was  still  feeding  fledglings  at 
Little  Limber  Grange,  and  the  young  birds  left  the  nest  on 
the  10th.  A  Jack  Snipe  was  also  disturbed  from  a  flooded 
field  at  Freshney  Bog.  On  the  8th  the  last  Willow  Warbler 
was  seen  at  Limber.  A  Redstart  was  seen  on  the  outskirts  of 
Hendale  Wood  on  the  9th,  and  again  on  the  following  day. 

The  Knot  and  Rock  Pipit  were  seen  in  small  numbers  on 
the  Cleethorpes  foreshore  on  the  12th,  and  a  Turnstone  was 
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feeding  among  the  debris  at  highwater  mark.  Sanderling  were 
quite  numerous.  There  was  a  Shoveler  at  Lambert  Hill  on 
the  13th,  and  three  Wigeons,  a  Pochard  and  two  Kingfishers 
at  Newsham  Lake.  Mr.  Kennington  also  saw  a  Stonechat  in 
a  plantation  at  Limber. 

On  the  14th  a  Tufted  Duck  appeared  on  the  village  pond 
at  Limber  and  stayed  for  a  few  hours.  The  first  Redwings 
were  seen  at  Freshney  Bog  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  next  day  a 
Jack  Snipe  was  flushed  from  a  flooded  field  in  the  same 
locality.  A  Stonechat  was  also  seen  near  Little  Limber 
Grange. 

Mr.  Kennington  saw  many  Snow  Buntings  at  Cleethorpes 
on  the  17th,  also  two  Kingfishers  and  several  Grey  Plover. 
Goldcrests  were  also  travelling  in  small  parties.  A  Stonechat 
was  seen  at  Pimlico  on  the  1 8th. 

Unfortunately  the  L.N.U.  meeting  at  Gibraltar  Point  on 
the  19th  was  marred  by  boisterous  weather.  Although  the 
weather  remained  fair  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  few  birds 
were  visible.  The  best  sight  of  the  day  was  a  flight  of  seven 
Brent  Geese,  passing  southwards  along  the  coast. 

A  belated  Swallow  and  four  House  Martins  were  seen  at 
Humberstone  on  the  20th.  The  Martins  were  apparently 
young  birds,  and  the  nest  from  which  they  had  probably 
emerged  was  close  by.  The  first  Fieldfares  appeared  at 
Limber,  and  there  were  two  Wigeons  on  Newsham  Lake.  Mr. 
Kennington  saw  a  Turnstone  at  Cleethorpes,  and  a  Velvet 
Scoter  at  Tetney  Haven.  He  approached  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  latter,  and  wondered  whether  it  was  injured  in  some 
way.  Finally  it  was  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  strong  current. 

The  Brambling  appeared  at  Limber  on  the  21st,  and  on 
this  and  the  three  following  days  Crossbills  were  seen,  though 
never  more  than  five  in  a  flock.  The  Grey  Wagtail  appeared 
at  Little  Limber  on  the  23rd,  and  by  the  26th  there  were 
Bramblings  in  several  localities.  An  immigrant  Woodcock 
was  flushed  in  Peaks  Covert. 

On  the  27th  two  House  Martins  were  flying  about  a  farm 
near  Habrough  station.  These  also  were  apparently  young 
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birds.  There  were  two  Wigeons  and  a  Kingfisher  at  Newsham 
Lake.  At  least  a  dozen  Hawfinches  were  feeding  in  some 
beeches  at  Limber  on  the  29th. 

Sanderling  and  Snow  Buntings  were  seen  in  increasing 
numbers  at  Cleethorpes  on  November  2nd.  A  Green  Sand¬ 
piper  was  seen  at  Lambert  Hill  on  the  3rd,  and  a  Tufted  Duck 
and  a  Kingfisher  at  Newsham  Lake.  Mr.  Kennington  flushed 
two  Green  Sandpipers  from  the  beck  at  Thornton  Abbey.  He 
also  saw  a  Grey  Wagtail  at  Little  Coates  on  the  5th. 

Seven  Crossbills  were  seen  at  Limber  on  the  6th,  flying 
across  open  country.  Sanderling  were  more  numerous  than 
ever  on  the  9th  at  Cleethorpes.  Three  Turnstones  were  feed¬ 
ing  at  the  tide-edge,  and  a  Barn  Owl  rose  from  among  the 
marram-grass,  almost  certainly  an  alien. 

There  were  two  Cormorants  on  the  Thrunscoe  outfall 
beacon  on  the  10th,  and  Mr.  Kennington  saw  a  Grey  Wagtail 
and  a  Dabchick  in  the  Freshney.  There  were  also  three 
Shovelers  at  Lambert  Hill. 

The  arrival  of  Hooded  Crows  in  the  coastal  fields  escaped 
our  notice  this  autumn,  but  on  the  nth  one  was  seen  inland  at 
Limber.  A  fine  male  Stonechat  was  also  seen  at  Maux  Hall. 
Another  was  seen  in  a  young  plantation  near  Limber  Double 
Gates  on  the  16th,  and  a  Grey  Wagtail  near  Ulceby  station. 

Two  immature  Goldeneye  appeared  on  Newsham  Lake 
on  the  17th.  There  were  also  three  Tufted  Duck,  five 
Pochards,  a  Kingfisher  and  several  Dabcbicks.  On  the  18th  a 
Snow  Bunting  was  seen  in  company  with  a  party  of  Larks  at 
Limber,  and  a  Grey  Wagtail  was  feeding  by  the  Freshney. 
Mr.  Kennington  saw  a  Stonechat  in  a  rushy  field  at  the  latter 
place  on  the  19th. 

Crossbills  were  heard  calling  on  the  wing  in  Cottagers’ 
Dale  wood  on  the  22nd.  Several  Grey  Plovers  were  seen  in 
the  coastal  marshes  on  the  24th,  also  the  first  Twite.  Sixty 
Oystercatchers  were  feeding  at  the  edge  of  the  incoming  tide. 
At  Newsham  Lake  the  most  interesting  fowl  were  two 
Goldeneyes,  three  Tufted  Ducks  and  32  Pochards.  A  Water 
Rail  was  flushed  from  the  Habrough  beck. 
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A  flock  of  eight  Crossbills  flew  over  Limber  on  the  25th, 
and  two  were  seen  on  the  27th.  Three  days  later,  a  Peregrine 
was  seen  flying  high  in  a  northerly  direction. 

On  December  1st  there  was  a  wonderful  gathering  of 
wild-fowl  on  Newsham  Lake.  The  Pochards,  which  were 
mostly  mature  drakes,  numbered  77,  the  most  we  have  ever 
recorded.  Their  silvery  backs  and  rusty  heads  showed  up 
well  in  the  bright  autumn  sunshine.  There  were  also  two 
Tufted  Ducks,  two  Goldeneyes  and  four  Dabchicks.  Later  in 
the  day  six  Crossbills  were  seen  flying  across  Caen  Valley. 

A  gaggle  of  about  fifty  Geese  passed  over  Old  Clee 
on  the  3rd,  flying  south-west,  and  on  the  6th  Mr.  Kennington 
disturbed  a  Grey  Wagtail  and  a  Green  Sandpiper  by  the  river 
Freshney.  There  were  two  immature  Goldeneyes  and  three 
Tufted  Ducks  at  Newsham  Lake  on  the  6th,  and  the  Pochards 
had  decreased  in  number  to  twenty.  There  was  also  a 
Pochard  on  Croxby  Pond. 

A  week  later  there  were  no  Pochards  on  Newsham  Lake. 
Only  three  Tufted  Ducks  and  two  immature  Goldeneyes  were 
seen,  and  a  Water  Rail  was  disturbed  by  the  Habrough  beck. 
It  ran  swiftly  before  taking  flight,  and  then  dropped  into 
the  cover  of  a  young  plantation.  On  the  same  day  Mr. 
Kennington  saw  three  Short-eared  Owls  in  the  coastal  fields 
at  Cleethorpes. 

On  the  19th  Mr.  Kennington  also  saw  a  Stonechat  by  the 
roadside  near  Little  Coates  church.  A  fine  view  was  obtained 
of  a  Merlin  as  it  skimmed  along  a  hedgerow  at  Melton  Ross. 
Two  Dabchicks  appeared  in  the  Freshney  on  the  22nd,  and  a 
Dunlin  and  a  Kingfisher  were  also  seen. 

The  weather  from  the  17th  to  the  24th  was  very  severe, 
with  frost  almost  continuously,  but  it  brought  no  unexpected 
bird  visitors.  A  postman,  however,  saw  a  Waxwing  feeding 
with  Fieldfares  in  a  hedgerow  near  Killingholme  Haven  on 
the  22nd. 

A  Grey  Wagtail  was  feeding  on  the  sprinkler-bed  at  the 
New  Waltham  sewage  farm  on  the  25th,  and  on  the  following 
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day  there  were  only  two  Tufted  Ducks  on  Newsham  Lake,  a 
disappointing  show  after  the  recent  cold  spell. 

On  the  29th  we  visited  the  coastal  fields  at  Humberstone, 
and  saw  altogether  six  Short-eared  Owls,  the  most  we  have 
ever  recorded.  Four  were  in  the  air  together,  and  were  gliding 
at  a  good  height.  We  also  saw  two  Goldfinches  and  three 
Stonechats,  two  of  the  latter  being  males  in  good  plumage. 
Snow  Buntings  were  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  there  were  a 
few  Twites  in  the  large  flocks  of  Linnets.  A  Kingfisher  and 
several  Rock  Pipits  were  also  observed,  and  a  Grey  Wagtail 
was  disturbed  by  the  Humberstone  beck. 

During  the  year  we  recorded  some  136  species  in  the 
county,  excluding  dead  birds,  but  of  these  only  Red-necked 
Grebe,  Great  Crested  Grebe.  Black  Grouse  and  Spotted  Red¬ 
shank  were  new  to  us.  We  discovered  the  nests  of  some  70 
species,  and  saw  newly-hatched  chicks  of  others,  such  as  the 
Curlew  and  several  of  the  ducks.  The  late  spring  retarded 
the  arrival  of  many  of  the  migrants,  and  the  disastrous  frosts 
of  mid-May  must  have  caused  serious  losses  of  nestlings. 
The  most  interesting  features  of  the  autumn  were  a  minor 
irruption  of  Crossbills  to  the  county,  and  later  an  influx  of 
Short-eared  Owls  in  coastal  districts.  The  Stonechat  seems 
to  be  much  more  plentifully  distributed  as  a  winter  visitor  than 
than  in  former  years. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

MARINE  ZOOLOGY. 

ISOPODA.  A  specimen  dredged  from  Boston  Deeps,  June 
1 93 5»  was  identified  as  a  male  of  Idotea  linearis  Linn.  This 
species  is  fairly  common  in  shallow  bays  around  the  European 
coasts.  It  occurs  among  weed,  especially  Zostera  marina.  The 
specimen  was  identified  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Allen,  f.r.s.,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  F.  Kime. 

DUSKY  SKULPIN  ( Callionymus  dracunculus).  This  species 
of  fish  occurred  in  dredgings  from  Boston  Deeps  sent  to  the 
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City  and  County  Museum  by  Mr.  F.  Kime,  June  1935.  It  is 
a  new  record  for  Lincolnshire. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

G03HAWK.  Lt.-Col.  W.  Salisbury  Sharpe  records  this  rare 
bird  visiting  his  grounds  at  Miningsby  Grange,  Revesby,  on 
14th  September.  The  bird  attacked  a  number  of  almost  fully 
grown  pheasants,  one  of  which  it  bore  off. 

NIGHTINGALE.  Mr.  A.  D.  Bates  records  two  pairs  of 
Nightingales  nesting  at  Thurlby.  Both  successfully  reared 
their  young. 

CROSSBILLS.  Five  birds  were  observed  by  Mr.  Bates  in 
October  working  the  Scots  pines  in  Ling  Moor  Wood,  Swin- 
derby.  They  also  visited  the  bird  bath  in  a  neighbouring 
garden. 

CORMORANT.  This  bird  was  seen  on  the  soire  of  St. 

A. 

Wulfram’s  Church,  Grantham. 

PU  FFIN.  A  dead  specimen  was  picked  up  in  Witham  Street, 
Grantham,  in  September. 

GAN  NET.  One  was  fo.md  in  Belton  Park  in  October  and 
and  died  later.  Another  was  noted  on  the  coast  on  November 
27th  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Rudkin. 

WATER-RAIL.  This  species  is  recorded  by  Miss  S.  C. 
Stow  for  the  Grantham  area.  It  was  found  wandering  in  a 
garden  at  Great  Ponton  in  November. 

MANX  SHEARWATER.  A  specimen  was  picked  up  on 
the  railway  side  at  Boultham,  near  Lincoln,  October  26th. 
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